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CAPTAIN GEOFFREY HARBORD BENNET 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


N very few sports or games do 
I amateurs hold their own with pro- 
fessionals. It is natural that this 
should be so. Ween as the amateur 
may be, there are few men who have 
not tempting distractions to beguile 
them in different directions to the 
neglect of the pastime to which they 
are, within limits, devoted; the pro- 
fessional, until he retires and turns 
his skill to account in the capacity of 
coach, must win in his turn or he will 
find difficulty in earning his living. 
A glance at a compilation of records 
will show the correctness of what has 
been stated. In Biltiards the second- 
rate professional appears able well- 
nigh to lose the best amateur. Cricket 


is one of the few games in which the 
gentlemen have shone resplendently. 
The acknowledged best ever known 
was Dr. W. G. Grace; Mr. Spofforth 
was one of the few great bowlers who 
could not be eclipsed; the Indian 
potentate best known in the cricket 
world as Ranjitsinhji has probably 
never been surpassed as a bat, and 
one could mention Mr. Gilbert Jessop 
and others who have made unforget- 
table names. In their annual matches 
the Gentlemen have not seldom 
beaten the Players. The amateur 
rider whose appearance in the saddle 
shortens the price against his mount 
in open races, in those that is to.say 
in which amateurs and professionals 
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alike take part, is as a matter of 
course a rarity, and Captain Geottrey 
Bennet, who has gained this distinc- 
tion, must certainly be admitted into 
the category of Sportsmen of Mark. 
At what age it is desirable to begin 
to teach a boy to ride is a much- 
disputed point. There are those who 
consider that he cannot start too soon, 
others maintain that he should not be 
allowed to make acquaintance with 
the saddle until his muscles begin to 
set. The answer to this as to so 
many vexed questions is that it all 
depends upon circumstances, the 
chief circumstance in this case being 
the boy himself. If he is a normally 
healthy child and keen to ride he may 
judiciously make a start in quite 
early nursery days. Captain Bennet 


FATHER AND SON. 


does not remember a time when he 
did not ride his pony. The Bennet 
family had for generations occupied 
Rougham Hall, a few miles from 
Bury St. Edmunds, and the pony did 
duty for all the children, it being the 
youthful Geoffrey’s special delight to 
jump him over a fallen tree in the 
park. It is a long way from fallen 
trees to Aintree fences, but the 
mature Geoffrey has completed the 
journey. 

Of course he seized every oppor- 
tunity of following hounds and while 
still in his teens frequent 
appearances in Point-to-Points and 
other events at Hunt Meetings. He 
comes of a riding family it should be 
said. For some years the elder 
Geoffrey, his father, trained horses 
for a few friends, not - without a 
measure of success. The younger 


Geoffrey had not yet emerged from 


his teens when the Great War broke 
out, and he at once joined up. He 
had selected the profession of Veter- 
inary Surgeon and naturally gravi- 
tated to the Remount Department. 
One day whilst inspecting some of 
the Remounts he was much attracted 
by the make and shape of a bay 
horse, who carried himself well in 
spite of his obvious age. Geoffrey 
Bennet determined to trace the 
animal, who conveyed the impression 
of being something out of the com- 
mon; and he presently ascertained 
that the old horse was no other than 
Napper Tandy, who, ridden by Percy 
Woodland, had finished second to 
Mr. Frank Bibby’s Kirkland for the 
Liverpool of 1905. This was a 


thrillingly interesting discovery. The 


son of Ireland and Sweet Ethel was 
eight years old when he _ distin- 
guished himself in the great ’Chase, 
and he may be said to have practic- 
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CAPT. BENNET ON MR. H. A. 


BROWN’S BUGLER, 


WINNING THE NATIONAL HUNT 


STEEPLECHASE AT CHELTENHAM. 


ally started a new career for his new 


owner. Captain Bennet put him 
into training, which says much for 
the old horse’s extraordinary sound- 
ness, and on him he won a four-mile 
Steeplechase open to the Army, a 
two-mile Hurdle Race, and various 
events on the flat, from six furlongs 
to a mile and a half. Some of his 
exploits took place with the Army on 
the Somme, and then when his owner 
went to Egypt Napper Tandy was 
taken to Cairo. Just before leaving 
Egypt Captain Bennet reluctantly 
shot his old friend, fearing that he 
might fall into the hands of someone 
who would treat him harshly in his 
green old age. Incidentally it may 
be observed that Captain Bennet 
hunted General Neil Haig’s hounds 
in France. 

A remarkable thing about Captain 
Bennet’s popularity as a rider is the 


with which it been 
gained. It was less than two years 
ago, to be precise as recently as 
January 21st, 1920, that he rode the 
first winner whose victory is 
chronicled in the Steeplechase Calen- 
dar. Prior to this he had been up 
some half-dozen times on Shepherd 
at Lingfield, on Simon the Cellarer 
in a race at Newbury, and had come 
within half a length of success on 
Rillet at Gatwick; but his first win 
was on Mr. E. Gwilt’s Kosbie, a son 
of Roquelaure and Esmeralda, in the 
Iisley Selling Hurdle Race at New- 
bury; and he by no means ran it fine, 
the verdict being ten lengths. The 
other jockeys were all professionals, 
but that he was considered likely to 
hold his own if his horse were good 
enough is demonstrated by the fact 
that only 11 to 10 was laid against 
him. More than a month elapsed 


rapidity 
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before he scored again. On the 27th 
February he first made acquaintance 
with that very useful jumper Tho- 
mond, and on this son of Lomond 
and Colére he won the Kempton 
Park Corinthian Steeplechase from 
The Last, Simon the Tanner, and 
Rathnally, the last-named a_ horse 
who on more than one occasion was 
supposed to be as certain as anything 
can be at Aintree to win the Liver- 
pool. Thomond in Captain Bennet’s 
hands proceeded to win an Amateur 
Riders’ Handicap at Gatwick, the 
Richmond Handicap Steeplechase at 
Kempton, the Criterion Amateur 


Riders’ ’Chase at Sandown, another 
Amateur Riders’ ’Chase on the same 
course ten months later, making five 
victories without a break, creditable 
alike to horse and rider. 

Before Liverpool came round Cap- 
tain Bennet had won a couple of races 


at Wye on Bruno and Poor Jack, one 
at Sandown on Temple Bar, a couple 
at Hawthorn Hill on Bell Toll and 
Wisp. Riding at Liverpool for the 
first time must be an ordeal, for as 
history has repeatedly shown the 
prospects of getting round are not a 
little remote. In the Stanley Steeple- 
chase on the first day he rode Lord 
Stanley’s South Lodge and to quote 
the Calendar “ eventually completed 
the course.’’ This was after a fall. 
There was £100 for second, and to 
return to the Calendar ‘‘ the third 
was to have received £50 ’’; but none 
of the other seven passed a judge’s 
box. The Liverpool next day, 
according to general opinion, was 
tolerably certain to be won, as it had 
been the previous year, by Mrs. 
Hugh Peel’s Poethlyn, who came to 
grief at the very first jump. I re- 
member meeting his jockey after the 
race and asking how the accident 
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happened, to be told that the horse 
had hit the top of the fence and 
turned over. ‘This cleared the way 
for Troytown, who won in the haads 
of J. R. Anthony. Captain Bennet 
was on Picture Saint, whose name 
does not appear in the betting on the 
race, evidence of what was thought 
about his prospects. Captain Bennet 
had previously ridden the horse at 
Baldoyle during a short excursion to 
Ireland. On the last day he rode 
Pennant, unbacked, in the Liverpool 
Hurdle Handicap and Schoolmoney 
in the Champion ’Chase, finishing 
second to a formidable opponent in 
Always. Of the other half-dozen 
starters only one finished. Pennant 
just missed a place in the Hurdle. At 
Plumpton Captain Bennet was busy, 
having five rides, without however 
earning brackets, but he picked up 
races here and there on animals who 
do not contribute to the making of 
racing history. On several occasions 
he was up on old Submit, once at 
Sandown successfully. Submit  pre- 
sents a strong testimonial to the skill 
of his owner, Mr. J. Coleman. To 
have patched up the old horse and 
kept him going at the age of fifteen 
is a remarkable achievement. At 
Windsor Captain Bennet won a 
second race on IKKosbie, and had good 
luck at various times with the staying 
Charlbury, Balthazar and Temple 
Bar. 

Before Liverpool last Spring, short 
as Captain Bennet’s career had been, 
he had won 36 races and there seemea 
sound cause to hope that thus 
early he might carry off the 
greatest ‘cross-country race of all. In 
the National he was up on Turkey 
Buzzard, the well-bred son of White 
Eagle and Therapia, a horse with all 
the qualifications of a_ successful 
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*chaser, exceptional speed for a per- 
former under National Hunt Rules, 
the happy knack of jumping big 
fences, and the capacity to stay, his 
admirers declared, for ever. The pre- 
vious season he had won seven of his 
eleven races and had been second in 
three of the remaining four. For the 
Liverpool he was nearly tavourite, 
backed at 100 to g in company with 
Shaun Spadah and Garryvoe, the 
only better favourites being Mr. H. 
A. Brown’s The Bore at g to 1 and 
Eamon Beag at 1oto1. There was a 
huge field of 35 starters and _ the 
record of - the race is that Clonree 
and Glencorrig refused, Prosperitz 


baulked, Rather Dark broke down. 
Of the remaining 31 no fewer than 
30 fell, the only one who did not do 
so being the winner, Shaun Spadah. 
Captain Bennet on Turkey Buzzard 
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led until reaching Becher’s Brook the 
second time round. Hitting this at 
the top the horse turned over; but his 
rider was soon again in the saddle, 
soon also out of it, his mount making 
another bad mistake and coming 
down at the next fence. Twice sub- 
sequently Turkey Buzzard fell, but 
his jockey persevered and was placed 
fourth. Luckily he did not hurt him- 
self, as Mr. H. A. Brown did. It 
will not be forgotten how, with a 
broken collar bone due to a fall at the 
last fence but one, the owner and 
rider of The Bore in some wonderful 
way managed to climb into the saddle 
and jump the last fence to finish 
second—and land the comfortable bet 
of five monkeys for a place. It may 
be remarked that in the Stanley 
*Chase the previous day all the eight 
starters had fallen, though the re- 


SIR R. JARDINE’S SEA CREST WINNING A MILE RACE AT LEWES BY A SHORT HEAD. 


MR. LLOYD 1S ON THE FAR 
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mounted Masked Man completed the 
course, as did Mainsail ‘‘a distance’’ 
behind him. Captain Bennet did not 
ride in the Hurdle Race or the 
Champion ’Chase. 

At Manchester in the Lancashire 
Handicap Steeplechase the subject of 
this sketch rode Mr. W. H. Dixon’s 
Black Lamb. The mare was sup- 
posed to have a fair chance, but 
though she was backed at Io to 1 
there were half a dozen better 
favourites, Ocean Star at 9g to 2, 
Eamon Beag and Active Lad at 11 to 
2, Garryvoe at 7 to 1, Day Dawn at 
15 to 2, Chin-Chin at 9 to 1, and 
Arravale, who has done better on the 
flat than all but a very few steeple- 
chase horses, had supporters at 100 to 
8. The finish was between Captain 
Bennet and no less an opponent than 
F. Wootton, the amateur beating the 
professional by six lengths. 

Captain Bennet has also made his 
mark on the flat. At Lewes last year 
he won the Southdown Open Welter 
on Impressioner and just missed the 
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Open Welter Plate on Bapaume, 
Royal Hussar being a little too good 
for him. At the next Meeting on the 
same course he took the Rothschild 
Plate on Giant Killer and a race also 
on Chevington. Lewes is indeed a 
happy hunting ground for him, as 
last June he won the Southdown 
Open Welter on Yokel, the Roths- 
child Handicap on Lady Penrhyn’s 
Dictynna, whilst on Black Lamb in 
the Southdown Welter he failed by a 
length to give Zuyder Zee 23 lb. At 
the last Lewes Summer Meeting he 
got within a neck of success for the 
Open Welter on Merry Lad, and 
won the Hamsey Welter by a short 
head on Sea Crest. One of the 
*Chases which a rider is always speci- 
ally anxious to win is the National 
Hunt, and this Captain Bennet has 
already accomplished. I forget the 


reason why Mr. H. A. Brown did not 


ride his own Bugler at Cheltenham 
last March. He however confided 
the son of Fugleman and Marie 
Louise to Captain Bennet, who won 


BEDOUIN CAMP BELOW 


THE LEBANON MOUNTAINS. 
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by five lengths from Pillage. There 
were 22 starters and seven falls. The 
absurd price of g to 4 was taken about 
an Irish animal called Cupid’s Dart, 
who finished down the course. 
Devoted as Captain Bennet is to 
the sport, he has a profession to look 
after at Newmarket. In the horsiest 
of towns a veterinary surgeon never 
knows when he will be wanted 


further than it is certain to be con- 
tinually, and though he proposes to 
get away to ride when circumstances 
permit, it is to be feared that he will 
have to let a great many Meetings go 
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by without attending them. —Prob- 
ably he will be on the back of that 
very nice horse Old Tay Bridge at 
Liverpool next Spring. Old Tay 
Bridge started last year ridden by 
Piggott, but as already remarked the 
entire field with one exception came 
to grief of one sort or another. But 
business must be attended to. When 
Captain Bennet is not riding however 
he will be much missed by owners in 
search of a superlative jockey and by 
backers well aware that if the horse 
they desire to see win is beaten it will 
not be the fault of the rider. 
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Sport at the ’Varsities and Schools 


Ewen Campbell and Cove-Smith as Rugby Team Builders. 


A few Impressions and Fugitive Notes. 


BY 


ERNEST R. WARD. 


ICHAELMAS term the 
"Varsities and Schools seems 
more than ever devoted to foot- 
ball. It is rather cheerless on 
the river, and for the running 
track we prefer Spring to Autumn. 
‘“ Rugger ’’ is the dominating influ- 
ence at most of the schools, for 
during the War (and since) few 
remained loyal to ‘* Soccer.’’ That 
is touching on a big controversy, and 
all that concerns this which may be 
said here is that Colonel R. J. 
Kentish at the War Office the other 
day deplored the great breaking 
away from ‘‘ Soccer ’’ because it was 
depriving the Army of officer players 
and was reducing ‘* Soccer ’’ in the 
service to a game for the rank and 
file. Colonel Kentish, the guide, 
philosopher and friend of | Associa- 
tion in the Army, suggests that the 
question should be brought before 
the Headmasters’ Conference in the 
hope that they may suggest some 
means of helping the Army by set- 
ting down a course of ‘* Soccer ’’ in 
the recreational codes of the schools. 
Meantime ‘* Rugger ’’ weilds the 
sceptre of popularity amongst public 
school men. This comes out most 
strongly at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Anyone can _ see this for 
himself. Take, for instance, the 
Freshers’ trial at Oxford, changed 


this year from the Parks to the 
Union headquarters at Iffley Road. 
We were very glad that Major Stan- 
ley got the Committee to move from 
the Parks where the turf was ragged 
and the grass rank and long. Such 
conditions never gave the Freshers a 
chance of disclosing their pace or 
their swerve or their aptitude for 
taking a pass in full cry. There 
were great big tufts of turf to stumble 
against when you were attempting to 
execute a change of foot in your run. 

Oxford was not all hopeful about 
its list of Freshers for the Rugger 
trial—at least there are always a few 
old greybeards who are steeped in 
the doctrine of the laudator temporis 
acti. But Young Oxford set the 
heather on fire this term by their 
wonderful win over Gloucester—a 
hard, hefty fifteen constantly held up 
to us as the best in the kingdom—in 
a mid-week match. It was a smash- 
ing victory. Gloucester was over- 
played fore and aft. The 
Rugger’ of Oxford was phenom- 
enal,’’ to quote Mr. Bridson, the new 
treasurer of the O.U.R.U. and 
brother of F. B., who right down the 
years from the famous Harry Vassall 
era in the ‘Eighties was a species of 
good genius for Oxford Rugoy. One 
heard after the match that Gloucester 
was without that prince of hookers 
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S. G. Holford, but we would be 
taking the match on its face value 
and insist that it was one of the 
biggest things ever accomplished in 
the game by a ’Varsity side. 
Everyone knows that one swallow 
does not make a summer, and so, as 
if exhausted by that big win, the 
Oxford Fifteen took a very long 
breather.’’ Since then Campbell 
of Oriel, one of the best outsiders 
Edinburgh Academy has_ given to 
the game since Hugh Martin was up 
in Ronnie Poulton’s time, has had 
no end of trouble in the team-build- 
ing business. But he will not fail to 
have a fine side for ‘*‘ The Day ”’ at 
Twickenham, for he is equipped with 
courage and_ perspicacity—Loudoun- 
Shand taught him all that there was 
to be learned in captainship when he 
reconstructed Oxford Rugger after 
the war. All captains have therr 
difficulties. This was the common 
lot of everyone in Rugby in the early 
weeks of term because of the hard 
grounds. Accidents were numerous 
and the Schools were very wise in 
either giving up the game until the 
turf was softened by the rain or in 
limiting the work to a species of 
touch tackle.’’ 
What was obvious to most of us in 
seeking for the cause of the sudden 
drop from grace of the Oxford Fif- 
teen was the absence of a real scrum- 
mage leader. You must have some- 
body who is not a winger to lead 
your pack. H. L. Price, of Bishops 
Stortford and Corpus, is one of the 
most brilliant skirmishing forwards 
we have ever seen. He was nearer an 
England Cap last spring than most 
people imagine and is a greater player 
than ever Charlie Pillman was; 
but he is no leader. Here was the 
work of eight brilliant forwards being 


dissipated by the want of a genuine 
leader, and this, too, when there were 
such forwards as Maxwell-Hyslop, 
Row, and Marshall in the scrum- 
mage. 

As for a back division Oxford have 
not been so abundantly luxurious 
since George Cunningham (Fettes) 
took over the captainship and gave 
Ronnie Poulton his ‘ Blue.’’ In 
Campbell as scrum half we see another 
edition of Pat Munro who taught 
Adrian Stoop a good deal of his foot- 
ball; in Lawton, the Rhodes scholar 
of New College, there is a fly-half of 
wonderful ability—he may look slow, 
but such slowness is more apparent 
than real. People used to say that 
poor Frank Tarr was slow; but he 
was not, for he had a wonderful 
stride and commanded it at will. It 
was very unfortunate that Kitter- 
master, the Rugby crack, should 
for he would 


have been damaged, 
undoubtedly have got his Blue as fly- 
half straightaway or nearly so—he is 


a born centre or outside half. As it 
is, Kittermaster or Lawton will play 
fly-half to Campbell in the ’Varsity 
match unless anything very unfore- 
seen crops up. We don’t think that 
Oxford has another Neser to pull out 
from the pack at the eleventh hour to 
play fly-half and win the match as 
was done last year when Waldock 
broke down. Oxford’s three-quarter 
line has some dazzling members. 
V.R. Price, the cricket skipper, has 
blossomed out into a centre of inter- 
national class, and this after being a 
species of general utility man in the 
191g and 1920 matches. He is im- 
mensely strong physically and_ this 
is common knowledge, for who has 
not seen him bowling those fasts of 
his without much effort at an hour at 
a stretch; and he has developed 
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extraordinary talent in attack ana de- 
fence; by intention he is always 
there ’’ for his pass or the oppor- 
tunity, and he runs straight and 
hard. Then there is David, a ma- 
tured Dulwich Freshman, for whom, 
when he was away with the Bar- 
barians last Christmas, the Welsh 
Union folk strove in vain to dis- 
cover a Welsh qualification. Of the 
wings B. L. Jacot, of St. John’s, on 
the right, the Harlequin Old Blue, 
and G.P.S. Macpherson, the Fettes 
Fresher of Oriel, we should say as a 
Clifton boy said of his wings: ‘‘ they 
are superb—the left by virile ortho- 
doxy, the right by virtue of dash 
combined with disconcertive uncon- 
ventionality.’’ Macpherson against 
Newport on iffley Road marked him- 
self down as a classic though he is 
not yet eighteen years of age. Fettes 
should be proud of him. Of  For- 
sayth, the Scot international of 
Exeter, as a full back it is sufficient 
to say that he is every bit as great as 
last year. 

And now for some impressions of 
the Cambridge Fifteen which has an 
extremely fine captain in R. Cove 
Smith, of Merchant Taylors and 
Caius. When Mr. Austin Podmore, 
that Maczenas of Schools Rugger, 
was keeping the flag flying during 
the War, Cove Smith together with 
Wakefield, of Sedbergh, were two of 
his forwards we marked down as 
likely to go a long way if they sur- 
vived the call to the Western Front. 
Both made good in the Service and 
in the game. And both are England 
forwards. It has fallen to the lot of 
Cambridge to have three internatio- 
nals in its pack: Cove Smith, Con- 
way, and Wakefield, and MacMyn, 
the Fettes Fresher, will probably be 
playing for Scotland this season. 
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Yes, Cambridge have, in spite of its 
rattling by Guy’s, a very fine pack. 

What Cove Smith had as_ his 
greatest task was the complete re- 
organisation of the back division that 
let Cambridge down so badly last 
year at Queen’s. the two Fettes 
halves, Young and Maclay, could 
not have expected to preserve their 
places against the claims of some 
first-rate Seniors. For scrum half the 
candidates are Style (Marlborough) 
and Illingworth (Merchant Taylors), 
and of the two we prefer Style who 
has developed his game under the 
zgis of Adrian Stoop and has more 
initiative than Illingworth. Without 
being great, they are both very good, 
and, after all, steady-going sound- 
ness takes one a long way in a hard 
game. The fly-half position is not 
so easy to fill, for Gardiner, the 
Loretto Senior, who looked so good 
last year in the Freshers’ trial and 
against Guy’s, is very inconsistent. 
One day you would be classing him 
in the ranks of Commander Davies, 
on another he can do nothing right. 
The genius is there; but it is uncon- 
trolled. 

The three-quarter line possesses 
one player who may take the place of 


Lowe (disabled) in the England— 
team: he is Saxon, the New Zea- 
lander. He got his Blue in 
1919, but was kept out of the 
match last year by an injury. It is 
good to see him again in the full 
glory of his power, and he is the 


plaver most likely to break down the 
Oxford defence. Hamilton Wickes 
has mostly played in the centre; he 
knows the game well and is good in 
attack, but he has not come on so 
well as most of us expected when we 
saw him as a Wellington schoolboy. 
Stanley Cook is a brilliant individu- 
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alist, but he is ‘‘ getting on’’ now, 
and some of us think that he is 
nothing like the fine player that he 
was in pre-war days when he first 
came up from the West to help 
Blackheath. Douglas Cook, the lett 
wing seems to have lost the knack of 
fielding everything, and he is not run- 
ning so straight as last year. One 
really thinks that Cove-Smith would 
have done well to persevere with 


W. R. Shirley, the old Eton cricket - 


captain, who can field and tackle and 
has a splendid turn of speed. Shirley 
was terribly knocked about in the 
early matches—college and otherwise. 
Anyhow, his Cambridge skipper is 
not a man to meet difficulties half 


way, and his clear judgment will be 
sure to produce a first-rate fifteen 
on December 8th at Twickenham. 
For news of the Schools one of ne- 
cessity has to depend on the boys and 
the Games’ Masters, and their judg- 


ment is usually very sound. For the 
moment it looks as if the great sides 
of the year are Uppingham and Dul- 
wich and Tonbridge. It is very diffi- 
cult to estimate the real values of the 
sides because of the varying condi- 
tions of the fields and the numerous 
injuries. Haileybury, St. Paul’s, 
Bedford, Wellington, Cheltenham, 
Clifton, Sedbergh, and Marlborough 
have all done well at times. What is 
satisfactory to know is that the 
ground work is everywhere first rate. 
The real science of forward play is in- 
stilled into the minds of the boys, for, 
after all, if things in the scrummage 
are going well there is always plenty 
of scope for the development of the 
ideas among the second and third 
lines. There has been a great de- 
mand this season for the best text- 
book on Rugby that we know of— 
that published by Alleyniensis—to 
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be bad of Simcot, the school pub- 
lisher in Dulwich village. Head- 
masters are averse from overdoing 
school sport in term or else one 
would suggest a small series of inter- 
school games among the few that 
are known to be at the top of the 
class. We should like to see the Dul- 
wich and Tonbridge fixture renewed 
but transport and time and interfer- 
ence with school work veto the chan- 
ces of any fresh meetings. Natur- 
ally, the holiday matches at Rich- 
mond give us a good chance of seeing 
some of the best school players of the 
year, otherwise the only opportunity 
comes in the Fresher trials at the 
Varsities. 

A Corinthian who has _ played 
against both the ’Varsities and was 
himself a Blue last year points out 
that Oxford and Cambridge are be- 
low the normal strength. The half- 
back and full-back lines are good; 
but even when the forwards have 
been quite representative of ‘Varsity 
‘* Soccer,’ there has been a lack of 
precision on the ball when near goal. 
The sides have some stiffening from 
practices with, League clubs (Oxford, 
by the way, came a terrible cropper, 
12—1, in their trip to meet Aston 
Villa), but they lack the Old Co- 
rinthian style of the G. O. Smith 
days. 

Of the great Association Schools 
Charterhouse has a very good side 
again. Somehow or other, the fields 
on the Goldalming heights seem to 
create a genius for the game; the 
life-giving atmosphere and the fast 
going make for pace and effort, and 
that is why, perhaps, Charterhouse 
boys always look so much more 
robust when they come to town to 
meet their old Westminster rivals in 
the ‘used up” air of Vincent 
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Square. Repton, under the egis of 
Colonel Morgan Owen—a very great 
player in his day—has “ gone great 
guns ’’ this term, and they were get- 
ting some very excellent matches 
from amateur clubs in the neighbour- 
hood of the school. 

Eton, Winchester, and Harrow 
are busy with football indigenous to 
those schools, but after Christmas 
they take a course of other games, 
and Eton particularly are going in 
seriously for Rugger next Half. The 
Field game at Eton and the school 
styles at Winchester and Harrow 
with their grand dribbling always 
helped to make good ‘‘ Soccer ”’ 


players, just as the ‘* Wall ’’ game at 
Eton should go a long way towards 
making good Rugby forwards be- 
cause of the high science necessary 
in the work in the bully at the wall. 

There has been nothing outstand- 


ing in the work on the track in the 
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sports at either Oxford or Cambridge, 
but there is no lack of keenness either 
at Fenner’s or at Iffley Road, and in 
the Lent term the athletes will be sure 
to come to their own. Both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge the rowing pre- 
sidents with their committees are 
working hard in the preparation of 
the Trial Eights—there are any num- 
ber of strong candidates—and_ the 
enthusiasm for rowing is very real. 


Boxing, too, is making strong pro- 


gress. The Headmasters have defi- 
nitely vetoed the presence of school 
boys at any A.B.A. championships 
held during term time; but this does 
not mean any withdrawal of the boys’ 
activities in their own school gym- 
nasium. The ‘‘ Old pros ”’ are still 
very much in evidence in the school 
gymnasium, teaching the boys the 
usefulness of the straight left and the 
uselessness of it without the artistry 
cf finished foot work. 
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ITH Preston Rawnsley 
W couple the late Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke as_ the two best 
amateur huntsmen of their day, and 
no professional huntsman could give 
them points. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke bred a_ beautiful pack of 
hounds that were as good in the field 
as they were successful on the Peter- 
borough flags; and how many hunts- 
men can do that? But then he only 
used sires that were proved workers 
and came of the best working strains. 
And curiously enough both he and 
Preston Rawnsley had each to thank 
a Brocklesby bitch for a tremendous 
lift. A bitch called Freedom (1881), 
by Mr. Chaplin’s Woldsman_ from 
Delia, by Nimrod Long’s celebrated 
Ambrose, was given to Rawnsley by 
Lord Yarborough in 1884, and this is 
what he says of her: ‘* Her litter by 
Belvoir Weathergage was the mak- 
ing of my pack, nearly every hound 
of which goes back to her. It has 
been a famous strain for working 
qualities.” 

In 1877, the year after the late 
Lord Willoughby de Broke took the 
Warwickshire, he had in_ the 
Brocklesby draft a bitch called Hasty, 
by Alfred, the daughter of a famous 
worker of the same name. This 
bitch, Hasty, was mated with War- 
wickshire Archibald (by Quorn 


Alfred from Rival, by Lord Coven- 
alliance of 


try’s Rambler). 


Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 


BY 
NIMROD, JUNR. 


CHAPTER III. 


their daughter Handsome,’’ says the 
present Lord Willoughby de Broke 
in a letter to me just before his 
father’s death, ‘‘ with the Milton 
Solomon producing Harper, who was 
entered in 1885, and became one of 
the most famous foxhounds ever 
bred by Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
who says he never cheered a better.’’ 
Harper was Champion Peter- 
borough. 

A fine huntsman was the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, and none 
quicker to see what was happening 
in the field and to act accordingly. 
But he had a sharp temper, and no 
one could be more eloquent if any- 
thing upset him and there happened 
to be a malefactor or a_ scapegoat 


handy. But what a sportsman he 
was, and what splendid sport he 
showed! The two fine runs he 


brought off in the Brocklesby coun- 
try I will deal with later; but he had 
an enormous crowd to deal with on 
each occasion, gathered from far and 
wide, all as jealous as prime donne, 
riding for the honour and glory of 
their respective hunts, and he man- 
aged them splendidly. pack 
could have hunted better or looked 
more workmanlike, and with Maun- 
sell Richardson and Dale at hand to 
give local advice, everything went as 
smoothly as could be wished. Prob- 
ably no huntsman has had more 
apocryphal stories of ‘‘ telling off ”’ 
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attributed to him than the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. He certainly 
did throw his tongue a bit freely at 
times, but generally the recipients of 
his observations ‘deserved it. — Still, 
his sterling qualities and the splendid 
sport he showed with the fine pack of 
hounds he had bred himself, more 
than counterbalanced his occasional 
outbursts; and pleasant recollections 
soon took the sting out of the 
wounds. Ile would not have been 
Master of such a pack as the War- 
wickshire for twenty-four years if he 
had not been an exceptional man. 
Norman Loder’s style of hunting 
hounds was, when I saw him with 
the Southdown, very much like that 
of the late Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. His aim seemed to be to get 
his hounds to find, chase, and kill 
their foxes themselves, and only to 
tender assistance when it was abso- 
lutely necessary. He very 
patient when drawing, and I never 
saw anyone draw gorse better. He 
left very few foxes behind; and if it 
was necessary to go into the middle 
of the covert on horseback or foot, 
and to spend a bit of time there, he 
did so. This was very pleasing to 
the Sussex farmers, and certainly 
beneficial to the foxes from an educa- 
tional point of view. He had a great 
objection to noise, and did not like 
hounds to go to a holloa themselves. 
As soon as he learnt where his fox 
had gone, he preferred to take them 
there himself and lay them’ on 
quietly. He was only in the South- 
down country two seasons, but before 
he left there might be holloas galore 
and never a head would go up till he 
gave the word. I considered him 
one of the most promising of the 
younger school, am sorry he_ has 
dropped out of the ranks, and hope 


it is only for a time. He was a good 
judge of a hound, too, for when he 
came to the Southdown country he 
won with Tempest and Vision in the 
class for entered bitches at Reigate, 
and was second for the best single 
bitch and reserved for the Champion- 
ship with Tempest. At Peter- 
borough, Tempest and Vision were 
associated with Telltale and Trixie as 
the best two couples; and Tempest 
was again second for the best single 
hound, and reserved for the Cham- 
pionship. The next year the South- 
down Cheerful of Norman Loder'’s 
breeding was reserved in the class 
for unentered bitches at Reigate, but 
went up to the top of the tree with 
Charity at Peterborough, where they 
won as unentered bitches ; and Cheer- 
ful also carried off the Champion- 
ship. 

Norman Loder killed 674 brace of 
foxes during his first season at Ring- 
mer, and 693 brace in his second, 
and he certainly showed as_ good 
sport as it is possible to do in a coun- 
try that not even its most ardent 
admirers could call a good one. He 
played Polo for Cambridge, and was 
in that wonderful oid Cantab team 
of which Buckmaster, Cheape and 
Lord Wodehouse were also mem- 
bers. He was also a scratch man at 
Golf, and played for his ’Varsity. 
Many a time we have been out to- 
gether smoothing down _ ruffled 
feathers or looking at the puppies at 
walk; and sometimes we had a jaunt 
to town, or ran over in the car to 
Brighton for a chop at Sweeting’s 
and the first house at the Hippo- 
drome, both of us being at home and 
in bed by ten o’clock. Few men 
have been so beloved by their hounds, 
and at the end of his second season 
with the Southdown, when, owing to 


ill-health, he had to motor to the 
meet, not even the whippers-in could 
stop them from mobbing him on his 
arrival. He is young enough to 
make a name for himself yet, and | 
hope and think he will.* 

No more popular couple ever re- 
sided in any hunting country than 
the late John Maunsell Richardson 
and his widow, the still-living Vic- 
toria Countess of Yarborough; and 
no Hunt possessed a couple who 
could ride better to the flying pack, 
or who knew more about the science 
of hunting and of hound breeding. 
In her day Lady Yarborough prob- 
ably had no superior of her sex as a 
rider to hounds, and she always took 
the greatest interest in hound work, 
and hound breeding. During the 
present Lord Yarborough’s minority, 
from 1875 to 1880, she continued to 
carry on the historic traditions of 
Brocklesby, acting as Master, and 
keeping up the pack and its high 
reputation for sport. In this she was 
very materially assisted by ‘‘ Cat ”’ 
Richardson, whom she married in 
1880. Even when I first went to the 
Brocklesby country she was a fine 
horsewoman, and always got to the 
end of runs unless badly thrown out. 
A light weight, with perfect hands, 
Lady Yarborough rode blood horses 
and rode them well. She always 
understood what was going on, and 
knew the hounds as well as their 
huntsman. Most kind and _ hospit- 
able, she and her husband were badly 
missed when they went, in 1902, to 
live at Edmunthorpe Hall, in the 
Cottesmore country. I often had a 
hunt on the Healing Manor horses, 
and in one good run which started 
from Bradly Wood and finished at 

*1I am proud to say that my collection of 


hunting horns include those of the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke and of Norman Loder. 
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THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH 
Frank Holl, 1884 


Portrait by 


Thorganby Hall, Lady Yarborough, 
Richardson, and the writer, riding 
one of her ladyship’s, were among 
the few of the field at the end. T. 
Wickham-Boynton will remember 
the gallop, for I passed him and his 
beaten horse in Flinthills, and re- 
minded him of it one day when we 
met in France in 1917. I heard of 
Lady Yarborough some years after- 
wards going like a girl in a run they 
had with the Cottesmore. She had 
not intended to ‘‘ cut and thrust,’”’ 
but when she suddenly found herself, 
owing to a turn of hounds, in the 
middle of the front rank, she said she 
simply could not help stopping there. 
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Elliott and Fry. 
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Lady Yarborough told me that when 
she practically gave up jumping she 


found she did not tire her horses 
nearly as much as before; in fact she 
proved it on many occasions when 
she stayed out and got to the end of 
runs. 

Maunsell Richardson was the best 
horseman I ever saw in my life, and 
no finer sportsman ever pressed knee 
to saddle. I never saw him ride in 
silk, though he gave me a_ signed 
photograph as he appeared in Dis- 
turbance’s cap and jacket; but « have 
hunted with him scores of times, and 
watched him judge hounds at Peter- 
borough and hunters and thorough- 
breds in the show ring, also scores of 
times. His friends were legion and 
ubiquitous, and I don’t believe he 
ever had an enemy in the world. 1 


bought 


think that the only serious mistake 
he ever made was to take up politics 
and go into Parliament. He rode 
too straight for that crowd. He was 
certainly one of the best gentlemen 
riders of all time, for he won every 
big steeplechase in England and 
Scotland twice, including the Grand 
National Disturbance and 
Reugny in 1873 and 1874. People 
who knew used to say that he was 
wonderfully cool and collected when 
race-riding, and was extra- 
ordinarily good judge of pace, even 
on the flat when competing against 
professionals. | He once beat Tom 
Cannon at Lincoln, in 1873, by sheer 
jockeyship. He won fifty-six races 
under both Rules in 1872. He used 
to jump his horses every week, he 
told me, so as to keep their jumping 
muscles in order. ‘‘ The fences are 
so broad at Liverpool to what they 
are at other places,’’ he said, ‘‘ with 
drops to some of them as well, that 
horses tire if not continually kept 
jumping in their training for that 
race.’ Of Reugny he told me: 
‘“ He was not a real stayer, and was 
apt to run himself out if not kept well 
in hand. Now Disturbance could 
really stay, and was a _ charming 
horse to ride. I only rode him in 
four steeplechases and won three.’’ 
Ile rode Reugny in no other race 
except the National, and always rode 
him in his gallops at home, as he 
was a hard puller, and other riders 
could not hold him together. He 
Disturbance of Mr. James 
Barber, for Capt. Machell, after win- 
ning a six furlong race at Ayr on 
him, paying 41,200 for Disturbance, 
Defence and Reugny. What a bar- 
gain! He used to tell me that Dis- 
turbance was the best-winded horse 
he ever rode and that he could stay 
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HUNT CRICKET MATCHES WITH THE 
BROCKLESBY HOUNDS. 


Lorp Yarsoroucn’s v. Lorp Gatway’s, at Brocklesby 
Park, Aug. 31, 1905. J. Truman (umpire), in — 
back row, left’ to right, Capt. G. C. Garnier (Y.), 

Norris V). N. Barber (G.), F. V. (G.), A. Mir- 
less (G.), Dr. G. E. Middlemist (Y.), C. Beevor (G.), 
Lord (Y.), H. Beevor (G.), J. J. Webb 
(Y.), J. Topham (Y. » Hon. Sackville Pelham (Y.), W. 
Waddingham (Y.), J. Hobbins (G.); front row (sit- 
itng), Capt. Buckle (G.), B. Thomas (G.), EB: 


Collins (captain, Y.), G. Broomhead (G.), Capt. Hon. 
Dudley Pelham ss J. J. Beevor (captain G.), S. 
Dennison (G), E. G. Dunn (Y.); sitting on ground, 
T. Smith (umpire). 
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THE LATE MR. J. M. RICHARDSON (THE CAT). 
Photo: Window and Grove. 

for ever. Disturbance had_ never 
seen a fence when _ Richardson 
carried him off to Limber to train, 
and when he rode him in the Sefton 
at Liverpool he fell at the second 
fence, then a bank. But he rode 
him round the course by himself, 
and he never afterwards made a mis- 
take, either at home or in public, and 
indeed won the Craven Steeplechase 
the day after his tumble. My father, 
who was no mean judge of racing 
and horsemanship, and whose ex- 
perience dated back to Cossack’s 
Derby of 1847, always had a very 
high opinion of Richardson. He 
considered him by far the _ best 
gentleman rider of his day, and 
classed him with Tom Cannon, who 
he thought the most finished profes- 
sional. He used to speak of ‘‘ The 
Cat ’’ winning a Red Coat Race at 
Croydon, after breaking a stirrup 


leather at the first fence, which he 
considered a very fine performance. 
What a lot of 1870 port was laid 
down in North Lincolnshire with the 
National winnings over Disturbance 
and Reugny, and what a lot of it 1 
have helped to put away ! 
Richardson was a great judge of 
hounds and hunting, and both the 
late Lord Willoughby de Broke and 
Preston Rawnsley were much in- 
debted to him for advice when build- 
ing up their respective packs. I 
particularly liked his style of hunting 
hounds, for he used to leave it to 
them as much as possible, and only 
gave his assistance when it was 
wanted. Such a _ horseman as he 
was, and mounted as he always was, 
he could have been right on their 
backs all the time. But he always 
gave them plenty of room and took 
care that others did too. He hunted 


the Brocklesby dog pack from 1879 


to 1882, and I have his horn in my 
collection, a deep-toned horn, a foot 
long, with a _ bell-shaped mouth. 
Whenever Will Dale or Jim Smith 
were on the sick list or hors de com- 
bat, Richardson was always available 
to hunt hounds, and some rare sport 
he showed us. I particularly remem- 
ber one fine hunt with the dog 
hounds from Grasby Bottom to 
Halton Skitter, an eleven mile point, 
when his patience and perseverance 
were a treat to watch. He had 
asked me to keep near him, so as to 
give him a hand if necessary; and I 
also remember that Max Angus and 
Riby Wright were out with us that 
same day, and thinking what a rare 
trio of horsemen I had in front of 
me. He also gave us some fine 
gallops from Peeks, near Grimsby, 
to North Thoresby and Fulstow; and 
he killed a Rothwell Gorse fox in 
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January, 1900, which had been pro- 
viding some fine runs, hunting him 
for two hours and a half on the 
Wolds. I often had a mount on his 
horses, and have pleasant recollec- 
tions of many a good gallop on Syn- 
dicate, a horse that had won several 
races for Riby Wright, and_ that 
Richardson had bought for his son, 
Jack. He took up Golf somewhat 
late in life, and he and I had many 
a game together at Cleethorpes and 
elsewhere. We used to get up Golf 
matches with other Hunts, at home 
and away, and a lot of fun we got 
out of them. I think his handicap 
was about eight; at any rate he and 
I played level for the inevitable 

He has judged hounds at Peter- 
borough, and he and I sat side- 
by-side at lunch on the last occasion ; 
while as a judge of hunters in Lon- 
don, at Balls Bridge, the Royal, and 
all the leading shows, he had no 
equal in his day. Harrow has 
erected a cricket pavilion, a national 
memorial, to his memory, and Lin- 
colnshire a litch-gate to the church 
of his native village of Limber; but 
those who knew and loved him re- 
quire no reminder of one of the 
straightest and best men that ever 
lived. 

Will Dale, who was carrying the 
Brocklesby horn when I went to live 
in Lincolnshire, was certainly one of 
the most noted huntsmen of his day; 
he showed the best of sport to critical 
spectators in various parts of the 
country, and he bred some famous 


* He also played for Brocklesby occasionally 


in inter-Hunt cricket matches, for he was a 
fine cricketer and was in the Harrow eleven 
of 1864 and 1865, and the Cambridge eleven 
of 1866, 1867 and 1868, and at other times 
acted as umpire. He was also Master of the 
Cambridge Drag Hounds in 1868. 
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VICTORIA COUNTESS OF YARBOROUGH. 


hounds. His service as huntsman 
alone was remarkable, for he was 
with the Burton under Mr. Foljambe 
and Mr. Wemyss from 1871 till 
1881, carrying the horn eight of the 
ten years, had two years with Lord 
Fitzwilliam at Wentworth, twelve at 
Brocklesby, and finished up with 
sixteen at Badminton, a total of 
thirty-eight years as huntsman. He 
was born in the Oakley kennels in 
1834, and at the age of thirteen was 
whipping-in to his father, then 
hunting the Surrey Union. Ever 
cheery, his manners were perfect; in 
fact a friend of mine in the Remount 
Service, who hunted with him in 
Gloucestershire, said that he con- 
sidered him the most perfect type of a 
huntsman. When not hunting he 
was thinking about hunting, and 
when he was asleep he was dreaming 
of it, as Mrs. Dale so often told me. 
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He was devoted to his invalid wife, 
and he was never too busy or too 
tired to find time to pull her out in 
her carriage. And the older he got 
the harder he worked, for when he 
went to Badminton he was out every 
day of the week, hunting the bitches 
and the mixed pack four days, and 
giving the Duke a hand when His 
Grace was hunting the dog pack on 
the other two. Yet he never 
neglected his kennel work, though 
there were from ninety to a hundred 
couples of hounds on the benches, 
and seventy-five or eighty couples of 
puppies out at walk. In the spring, 
when there were whelps by the score, 
and the puppies had come in from 
walk as well, he used to snatch an 
extra hour or so by going on after 
hounds to the meet in a car. 
Though still a good horseman 
when I first knew him, he had 
passed the zenith of his fame. His 
skill as a huntsman was maintained 
to the end. But I have heard from 
sO many sources what a wonderful 
rider he was when at the Burton and 
when he first came to Brocklesby. 
But he never over-rode his hounds, 
and he always liked to leave it to 
them if possible. I never heard him 
tell of how cleverly he had hit off his 
fox when hounds were at fault, and 
killed him for them. What pleased 
him most was to say that hounds 
found, chased, and killed their fox 
by themselves. In several letters I 
had from him after he had gone to 
Badminton he would say, when 
speaking of cub-hunting, that he had 
sat still on his horse for an hour, 
never opening his mouth or touching 
his horn, while hounds found, 
chased, temporarily lost, and finally 
killed their cub without any help 
from him. I have been told, I know 


not with what truth, that the Duke 
of Beaufort once said that the best 
day’s work Mr. Wemyss ever did 
was to get Dale to go to Badminton ! 

At that time, owing to agricultural 
depression, and the imposition of the 
manifestly unfair death-duties, Lord 
Yarborough had reduced his estab- 
lishment to two days a week, dispos- 
ing of the dog hounds (with the ex- 
ception of Harlequin and Acrobat, 
and retaining the right to the service 
of any dog hounds he wished for 
breeding purposes) to Lord Lons- 
dale, who later on sold them to Mr. 
Merthyr Guest, of the Blackmore 
Vale. But it nearly broke Dale’s 
heart to part with the pack he had 
bred; and after carrying on for one 
season, with the bitch pack only, he 
received the offer from Badminton, 
and Lord Yarborough was the last 
man to stand in the way of a good 
servant’s promotion. Dale was a 
hard master, but a just one. He was 
not one to suffer fools gladly; but he 
could make allowances for youth, 
and so long as a man was keen and 
did his best, he was never unduly 
severe with him. Jim Smith has 
often talked about him to me, yet 
never said anything malicious or vin- 
dictive, and invariably spoke most 
highly of Dale’s methods and what 
he had learnt from his example. 
Frank Freeman was a_ whipper-in 
under him at Brocklesby, and ab- 
sorbed much that has been of service 
to him in his distinguished career ; 
and another of his pupils, whom I 
know swears by him, is Tom New- 
man. He was six seasons as second 
whipper-in to Dale at Badminton, 
and five seasons as first whipper-in, 
which speaks most highly of both, 
and of the certainty of agreement 
between them. 
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1 had many a badger dig with Dale 
at Brocklesby, and once saw him get 
five in twenty-five minutes at Searby, 
their average weight being thirty-one 
pounds. It was great fun, for we 
always had a cheery party, and the 
host of the day invariably provided 
a topping lunch. Sometimes we had 
a long dig for nothing; but Dale was 
always as cheery and good tempereu 
as if he was pulling one out every 
few minutes. He once wrote to me on 
the subject of a terrier drawing a 
badger out of his earth, and pro- 
claimed it to be absolute nonsense. 
‘“ He might be the means of getting 
one out,’’ he said. ‘* But no terrier 
could draw a badger by himself. I 
have got them out in all ways, and 
no living. huntsman has got more.’’ 
His father, old John Dale, got the 
biggest badger he ever heard of, at 
Kingswood, in the Surrey Union 
country; it scaled forty-two pounds. 

With Dale’s hunts, horses and 
hounds I will deal later on; but I 
might remark that no one was a more 
intense believer in the value of true 
pedigree in foxhound breeding, of 
breeding only from workers and from 
proved working strains. The sport 
he showed with hounds of his own 
breeding at Burton, Brocklesby, and 
Badminton is proof enough. In one 
of his letters to me he said: “ I 
always found the Brocklesby blood 
noted for nose and stoutness, and 1 
always endeavoured to stick to the 
lines that I was sure had been proved 
so. It can easily be seen how | 
guarded against anything that had 
- been considered in any way deficient 
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in work or shown any signs of slack- 
ness. The old strains I thought 
most of were the Brutus and 
Bachelor blood, and anything that | 
could trace to Random and Venom 
and that went to Ranter. The Mil- 
ton Solomon and Belvoir Weather- 
gage did us a lot of good. Il 
have always thought Belvoir and 
Brocklesby hit together better than 
any other two, and with a combina- 
tion of Lord Henry Bentinck’s it 
would be hard to beat, of course by 
working out the best strains, which 
I was fairly successful with.’ Of 
the great Rallywood, from the same 
dam as Ranter, he said: ‘‘ Rally- 
wood’s descendants, however re- 
mote, always showed signs of their 
descent. I could trace his good 
qualities in the hounds I used years 
afterwards.” 

Dale loved a game of cricket or a 
sing-song, and it was never much 
trouble to get him on his hind legs 
at the piano. I never heard him 
make an ill-natured remark about his 
brother professionals, nor did I ever 
hear any disparaging reference to 
him from one of them. He has done 
much for the breeding of the modern 
foxhound; he showed rare sport and 
has given great pleasure to hun- 
dreds; and he will ever be remem- 
bered as one of Nature’s gentlemen. 


(To be continued.) 


[ Previous chapters of ‘‘ Reminiscences 

of Horse and Hound ”’ appeared in 
the BapMINTON for October and 
November. | 


Rugby Football Notes 


BY 


G. T. CAMPBELL. 


HE abnormal drought continu- 

ing into the Fall sadly interfered 
with the fixture list, since the 
majority of Clubs thought fit (and 
wisely) to cancel their earlier matches 
rather than run the risk of having 
their men crocked at the very start of 
the season. Now, however, the 
game is once more in full swing, 
though at the time of writing 
another enemy in the shape of frost 
is threatening another stoppage. 
Even at this early stage it is evident 
that the general standard of play 
throughout the country is higher 
There is still, 
a bad dearth of centre- 


than that of last year. 
however, 
threequarters and, until this defect is 
remedied, there can be no return to 


pre-war standards. The reason of 
this dearth is far to seek, unless, per- 
haps, we argue that the ideal centre, 
like a _ first-class wicket-keeper, is 
born and not made; also that foot- 
ball, as is the case with most things 
in this world, goes in cycles with its 
fat years and its lean years. Then 
comes the question ‘‘ What is the 
ideal centre’’? We all know that 
he should be able to run well, field 
well, pass well, tackle well and kick 
well, and all these attributes may 
fairly readily be attained given the 
requisite physique, practice and 
coaching. How, though, are we to 
account for that hypnotic and almost 
diabolical faculty some possess in 
being able to ‘‘ draw ’’ the defence 
and of then passing out at the psy- 


chological moment to an unmarked 
wing, or for that swallow-like swerve 
and quick cut-through that baffles 
even the surest of tacklers, or for that 
uncanny ability of being in the right 
place at the right time and of antici- 
pating the moves of the opposing 
side? No, there are no Arthur 
Goulds, K. G. McLeods, or Poultons 
playing to-day, but there are reports 
of one or two most promising young- 
sters, so let us not be unduly dis- 
couraged. 

At wing-threequarters most clubs 
are much better served, and England, 
at any rate, have two very fine 
players in Lowe and Saxon. The 
latter has come on tremendously this 
year, and his recent exhibitions have 
proved him to be an_ exceedingly 
dangerous man with a fine turn of 
speed and a sound knowledge of the 
game. At the time these notes are 
being written he has been shifted to 
stand-off half on the Cambridge side, 
a move no doubt necessitated by the 
Cambridge skipper’s inability to find 
anyone to fill adequately this most 
important position. That he will fill 
it well is beyond doubt, as he shapes 
like a born footballer, but it is pos- 
sibly a pity from his own point of 
view, as it is improbable that he will 
be called upon to play there for 
England until Davies retires, while 
at threequarter he should most cer- 
tainly get his cap. It is most regret- 
table that Lowe should have met 
with his unfortunate accident, and all 


patie. 
| 
| 
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lovers of good football will wish him 
a speedy recovery and no recurrence. 
Speaking of Lowe, has it ever 
occurred to the Selectors that they 
are making a very grave error in 
allowing this magnificent little 
player to stagnate on the wing when 
his natural place is in the centre? I 
think I am right in stating that for 
five years at Dulwich he played in 
the centre, if I mistake not, part- 
nered by Loudon-Shand, and what 
a fine pair they must have made! 

At full back, as at centre-three- 
quarters, most clubs are finding it 
hard to fill this most responsible 
position successfully, though Black- 
heath and Oxford, with Cumberlege 
and Forsayth, are exceptions, and 
both of these players will in all prob- 
ability again represent their respec- 
tive countries. The Harlequins, too, 
are very well served in this position 
by R. H. King, who is playing ex- 
ceedingly well. It is true that there 
are one or two veterans who still have. 
to be reckoned with, but the young 
blood as a whole is distinctly disap- 
pointing. Of course it is a position 
that is not much sought after, but 
how important it is to have a good 
full-back and what a difference it 
makes to the three-quarters when 
they know that they are safe when 
the ball is kicked over their heads 
and that it is unnecessary to fall back 
and cover him! To my mind the 
greatest full-back that I have ever 
seen was the elder Bancroft. Ad- 
mitted that he was a miserable tack- 
ler, but what a kick and what a field ! 
His strong point, however, was his 
extraordinary capacity for tiring out 
the opposing forwards. | Whenever 
the ball came to him he would pre- 
tend he was going to kick and then 
suddenly commence running across 
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the field with all the forwards after 


him, itching for his blood; then, 
arrived at the other touch-line, . he 
would double and start back again 
for where he came from, possibly 
losing several yards in the man- 
ceuvre, but with the forwards still 
after him, and then finally, when the 
chase grew too hot, a wonderful k'ck 
forty or fifty yards up the ground and 
just dropping into touch. Thee 
tactics two or three times repeated 
tired out countless packs and won 
match after match for his side. Woe 
betide the side that didn’t find touch 
when playing against Bancroft! Of 
present day players Cumberlege 
plays the least stereotyped game of 
any, but his efforts are chiefly aimed 
at setting his three-quarter line in 
motion rather than at tiring out the 
opposing side by a game of hare and 
hounds. Lest these remarks may 
get some aspiring imitator into 
serious trouble with his Captain, let 
me say right away that Bancroft had 
one indispensable faculty, i.e., of 
being able to get in his kick at any 
moment and at any angle. He also 
seemed to be able to see behind him 
like the hare that very possibly 
inspired him. 

Another source of trouble this sea- 
son is the halves, especially as_ re- 
gards the ‘‘ stand-off.” The Ser- 
vices (and incidentally England) with 
Davies and Kershaw are, of course, 
in a very enviable position, and 
Blackheath is fortunate in having 
persuaded the ever-green Coverdale 
to turn out once more; but most clubs 
are having to struggle along with 
mediocrities. The Scottish have cer- 
tainly made a find in McConechy, but 
it is rumoured that this most promis- 
ing young player is shortly to leave 
for India. Cambridge, among the 
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better-known clubs, is probably the 
worst off of all, and unless Saxon in 
his new position gets them out of the 
difficulty, it is highly probable that 
the deficiency will just turn the scales 
in favour of Oxford when they meet 
at Twickenham. Let us here say that 
we take off our hats to whoever was 
responsible for the change of venue 
of the ’Varsity match. Apart alto- 
gether from the spectators’ point of 
view (and who ever was really able 
to see properly at Queen’s?), I am 
convinced that we shall all notice a 
very much higher standard of play at 
Twickenham. Whatever the 
cause, whether it was the unnatural 
surroundings, the bad light or the 
difficulty of accurately gauging the 
position of the touch lines, the fact 
remains that very seldom at Queen’s 
did the play come up to the reputa- 
tions of the combatants. But why, 
oh why, O English Rugby Union, 
did you hit on that most inaccessible 
of places? 

Coming to the forwards, I strike at 
once a cheerier note, for here at any 
rate the play is well up to and, indeed, 
above the average, and almost all the 
first-class clubs are the proud posses- 
sors of exceptionally strong and hefty 
packs. <A little clumsy, perhaps, but 
polish will doubtless be acquired as 
the season progresses. The chief 
fault is without doubt the weak, or 
rather high, tackling. When will it 
become an axiom that the proper place 
to collar a man is from the waist 
downwards and not round the neck? 
One would have thought that anyone 
who had once tried to tackle Brown 
round the neck might have learnt wis- 
dom, if only from a self-preservative 
reason; but no, the old fault still con- 
tinues. And when will it be remem- 
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bered that one must never have one’s 
own feet on the ground when putting 
a man down? Would that the film 
had been in existence some twenty- 
five years back so that we could to- 
day see that terrific dive of Sammy 
Woods’ when he went for his man. 

A few days ago I saw written criti- 
cism of a London pack by an old-time 
Scottish Internationalist forward, and 
one of the points is | think well worth 
repeating. He was lamenting the 
fact that the present-day forward had 
to a great extent lost the art of 
dribbling, and he pointed out that, 
when forwards nowadays broke away 
from a scrum, the formation was usu- 
ally one man _ propelling the ball 
straight in front of him with the rest 
of the forwards following on also in a 
straight line like a flock of sheep until 
one of the defending side eventually 
managed to fall on it when the drib- 
bler promptly fell on him (followed 
by the ‘‘ sheep ’’) and the movement 
ended in a seething mass of writhing 
humanty! His idea was when one 
man broke away for the others to 
spread out ‘‘ fanwise’’’ and pass the 
ball from one to the other in the ap- 
proved Soccer fashion. Any defend- 
ing three-quarter who has had to cope 
with such tactics knows how terribly 
hard they are to deal with. Hand-to- 
hand passing among forwards is 
badly overdone to-day, and there is 
no doubt that it is far easier to tackle 
a man than it is to check a good 
dribble. Near the line certainly pick 
the ball up, but not before, or only in 
exceptional cases. 

One further word before closing 
these lines, and that is a word of 
warning as regards France. For some 
years the French International Team 
has been a force to be reckoned with, 
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but this year, from all accounts, it 
will be stronger than ever, and when 
on one day three of our leading clubs 
all go down before French clubs it is 
high time we looked to our laurels. 
As a nation we have been very prone to 
jog along in our games in a 
haphazard, easy-going way, and so 
long as we only played among our- 
selves this was pardonable and, pro- 
bably, even desirable. Now, how- 
ever, times are changed, and our 
neighbours are taking up the game 
with a zest and a business-like tho- 
roughness that compel alike our ad- 
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miration and respect. Twenty-five 
years ago you could count the num- 
ber of clubs in France on the fingers 
of one hand. Now I see it reported 
that they total close on eight hundred. 
To cope with the menace we must 
cease our happy-go-lucky methods, 
that is to say, if we intend to maintain 
our predominance. Just how we are 
to set about it is for those in author- 
ity to decide; but if I might be 
allowed to make a suggestion | would 
say let us first look to the coaching in 
those nurseries of all Rugby football : 
our preparatory and public schools. 


| 


EDITORIAL BOTS 


It will be perceived that we are not pre- 
senting a conventional Christmas number 
with a more or less pronounced savour 
of Dickens. The idea is that readers who 
find in so many directions the holly and 
mistletoe with their concomitants may re- 
gard an alternative as welcome; and this 
we endeavour to supply in acceptable form. 
There are certainly all the year round a 
great many people who want to read 
about horses, and there is no very direct 
association between them and Christmas, 
except a Boxing Day steeplechase meet- 
ing or perhaps a meet of hounds. 


Since correcting the proof of my 
‘* Sportsman of Mark,’’ I have received 
a letter from him in which he incidentally 
states his belief that Napper Tandy was 
24 years old when he was shot as else- 
where described. To be quite frank, in 
writing the article I rather shirked the 


question of the good old horse’s precise 
age; but it is certain that he was eight 
when he ran second for the National in 
1905 and therefore he would have been 24 


this present year. He came to his end in 
1918 I understand. Captain Bennet raced 
him two years, and when he won in 
the first year I well remember that the 
papers made him out to be 22. Obviously 
he was not. 


In writing last month about Lord 
Cavan, I spoke of the composition of the 
‘** pack ’’ with which the Master of the 
Hertfordshire hunted hare in Italy. It 
was composed of ‘‘ a couple of Pytchley 
hounds, a Blue Bedlington, and two— 
dogs.’’ Bobbery packs in India are some- 
times oddly compounded, but for quaint- 
ness this Italian pack would be hard to 
beat! The pack which Captain Bennet 
hunted for the 3rd Division, foxes and 
jackals being the quarry, was made up of a 
few couple of foxhounds together with 
some Seluchi hounds bought from the 
Bedouins. One would like to know some 


more about these latter and I will pre- 
sently make enquiries. 


It seems rather an odd idea that a cul- 
prit who is liable to be summoned for an 
offence—-for assault—cannot be mulcted 
in any penalty. So it appears, however, 
from a recent decision of the County 
Court Judge at Liverpool. He ruled that 
the liability attached to a dog, a mongrel 
bulldog being the individual. This 
animal, the property of a Mr. Steward, 
ran at a neighbour, Mr. Hunter, and tore 
his trousers. In defence it was urged 
that ‘‘ on the ruling of an eminent High 
Court Judge the dog was entitled to his 
first bite.’”’ The County Court Judge 
laid it down, however, that ‘‘ it was an 
assault in law to be run at, apart from the 
bite.’’? The mongrel has therefore to pay 
£1, and as it may be doubted whether 
he has any money, apparently his owner 
will have to pay for him. ‘‘* Dog Liable 
to be Summoned,”’ is the heading of the 
paragraph from which I quote. 


The manager of the Topical Budget, 
so well and favourably known to visitors 
to cinematographs, kindly wrote on the 
4th of the month to say that an exhibit 
of the week was to be the ‘‘ Opening 
Meet of the Cattistock Hounds at New- 
ton Marden.’’ The news might have 
sent readers to see the film had it come 
in time, but presumably that film has been 
replaced. No doubt good accurate sport- 
ing films are attractive. I lately com- 
mented on the absurdities of some of these 
pictures—not issued by the Topical Bud- 
get, it should be observed. Last year I 
recall an alleged steeplechase—the name 
being given—in which the horses were 
shown jumping hurdles. One firm which 
produces current events seem to make 
special search for the most melancholy 
and distressing, a funeral for choice. 
Surely sporting scenes would be more 
welcome ? 


Sone 


HERE are few countries in the 
world where climatic conditions 
are more favourable to the pursuit of 
all forms of outdoor life than South 
Africa. Its sunshine is glorious, yet, 
unlike the hot seasons of other regions 
within hail of the Equator, the warm 
clear weather of the Sub-continent is 
tonic rather than enervating, except 
perhaps in some of the drier inland 
regions where periodical droughts 
make the climate trying and oppres- 
sive before the advent of the rains. 
The winter on the High-veld plains 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State is not of long duration, though 
it is decidedly keen and bracing while 
it lasts, from May to July. On the 
other hand, the winter of the Cape 
Peninsula and Western Province 
rather resembles the corresponding 
season in England. For three or 
four months of the year the sunny 
characteristics of the South are 
dimmed by varying spells of grey 
days and steady rain. The Cape 
summer of course is matchless. 
Natal, with its distinctly sub-tropical 
climate, enjoys the mildest winter of 
any portion of the Union territories. 
Favoured, therefore, with a climate 
which approaches perfection well 
nigh all the year round, almost every 
citizen of South Africa is an inherent 
lover of outdoor life in all its forms. 
It is pre-eminently the land of fresh- 
air amusements, from cricket and 
croquet to camping out, from tennis 
and tug-o’-war to touring in motor- 
cars, from racing to rowing, from 
golfing to game and guinea-fowl 


South Africa :. 
Outdoor Life 


Land of the 


shooting on the veld, from hockey to 
hunting hares at night, in fact of 
every healthy sport or recreation in 
the open air, even to sleeping under 
the stars in summer gardens. 

South Africa, too, provides a strik- 
ing object lesson in the efficacy of 
sport as a medium for knitting to- 
gether the bonds of fellowship and 
good feeling. Throughout the his- 
tory of games in this country, the in- 
fluence of competitive forms of re- 
creation is distinctly traceable, par- 
ticularly in the Cape Western Pro- 
vince, the Orange Free State, and the 
Transvaal, where inter-provincial con- 
tests in cricket, both the football 
codes, hockey, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming and athletics, have had a pro- 
nounced effect in bringing together 
the two white races who have settled 
in the country. The thoroughness 
and keenness with which these games 
are played, and the whole-hearted 
interest of all sections of the com- 
munity in every form of sport, is indi- 
cated not merely by the state of pro- 
ficiency which has been attained in 
play, but also by the enthusiastic 
support of all sections of the com- 
munity. 

Though now the total European 
population of the Union of South 
Africa is fewer than one and a_half 
million persons, the prowess and fine 
sportsmanship of South African 


players, drawn from both the English 
and Dutch-speaking races, has been 
exemplified on more than one occa- 
sion in the past by the creditable per- 
formances of 


the South African 
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cricketers and the Springbok 
Rugby players who have toured 
Great Britain as representative 
teams in international compe- 
tition. More recently, the note- 
worthy achievements of tne 
younger South African tennis 
players at Wimbledon and Ant- 
werp have called renewed atten- 
tion to the increasing standard 
of skill in this Dominion. The 
smallest towns in the country 
have their clubs and ardent 
enthusiasts fostering the con- 
duct of all the popular forms of 
games, and according to the 
season prevailing, sporting 
visitors to the country will find 
healthy outlets for their ener- 
gies. Noted for their inherent 
sociability and a happy absence 
of stiffness and formality, South 
African sportsmen are always 
eager to welcome and entertain 
new-comers in play. The visitor 
will find this a most noticeable 
characteristic. There are few 
sporting clubs where the rolls 
are not open to receive the 
names of oversea sportsmen in 
honorary membership. This 
applies in particular to cricket, 
football, tennis, golf, hockey, 


“* SADDLE CORNER ”? ROUTE, TABLE MOUNTAIN, CAPETOWN. 
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athletic, yachting, bowling, shooting 
and racing clubs. All these sports 
are popular, and the approved sports- 
man finds no difficulty in obtaining 
an entry to the institutions directing 
those amusements. 

While the pursuit of these popular 
games is confined to the urban areas 
of South Africa, the wide spaces of 
the country, with its numerous inter- 
ests and variety of physical features, 
cater with equal bounty for the re- 
quirements of field and river sports, 
and other recreations such as moun- 
taineering, trout fishing, sea angling, 
big game and bird shooting, motor- 
ing, riding and tramping tours. At 
the moment it is not possible to deal 
exhaustively with the attractions 
which the country offers in all those 
respects, though too little is known 
of the plentiful facilities it affords. 
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For the mountaineer there is a wide 
realm of conquest, from the glorious 
ascents of Table Mountain and the 
tall pinnacles of the Cape Peninsula 
to the sublime altitudes of Cham- 
pagne Castle, Cathkin Peak, and 
Mont aux Sources in the Drakens- 
berg range, where the victorious 
climber, having once attained the 
snow-covered heights, stands on the 
very roof of South Africa and com- 
mands wide panoramas of three Pro- 
vinces of the Union, scenes at once 
so vast and fundamental that they 
remain among the indelible impres- 
sions and the most inspired moments 
of a lifetime. The mountains of 
South Africa are a_ great national 
asset. Their beauty and boldness 
are inseparable characteristics of 
South African scenery. Their variety 
of form is remarkable. They >re- 
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sent, in places, difficult : scents which 
will test the skill and endurance of 
even the tried conqueror of Alpine 
and Himalayan summits. It may be 
said that the mountaineering re- 
sources of the country have only been 
exploited within recent years, though 
even to this day not in any exhaustive 
degree. Fortunately, the exercise of 
climbing has always had devoted 
adherents who in the course of time 
have encouraged others and added to 
the number of South African moun- 
taineers. Thus the Mountain Club 
of South Africa, with its head- 
quarters at Cape Town, now includes 
a large membership. This institu- 
tion, in conjunction with the efforts 
of individual enthusiasts in the 
various Provinces of the Union, has 
been instrumental in combining the 
cragsmen of the country into an 


active body, which has done much in 


the direction of popularising moun- 
taineering by organising and carry- 
ing out extensive excursions and 
difficult rock climbs from time to 
time. For some years want of en- 
thusiasm, lack of communications, 
and imperfect knowledge of the local 
bearings of distant mountains and 
their approaches, checked climbing 
activities at any distance from Cape 
Town; but railway extensions gradu- 
ally brought the more distant moun- 
tains within access of climbers who 
to-day have found their way into the 
remotest kloofs, so that nearly all the 
notable peaks south and west of the 
Hex River Pass in the Cape Province 
have been conquered and few sum- 
mits remain untrodden in that por- 
tion of South Africa. Prabably only 
three mountains in that line of coun- 
try have offered rigid resistance to 
experienced men, notably, Hoek 
Peak, Toverkop and Buffels Dome. 
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In due course, however, the crags- 
men found their way to the summits 
of these peaks which remain amongst 
the more difficult climbs in the Cape 
Province. 

The Drakensberg range is differ- 
ent. A few years ago it was almost 
an unexplored region; but with the 
progressive changes of transportation 
and the making of good roads this 
great mountain has_ been 
brought within easy distance. The 
district, with Cathkin Peak as its 
centre, flanked by the Mont aux 
Sources in the north and Giant’s 
Castle in the south, a distance of 
about 50 miles, is an area bristling 
with close upon 100 peaks around 
many of which the romance of the 
unknown still clings. The prospec- 
tive mountaineer visitor to South 
Africa will find a warm welcome and 
the good comradeship of his kind at 
the Mountain Club Headquarters in 
Cape Town. 

With the rapid extension of rail- 
ways in South Africa and the closer 
settlement of the country, the dense 
herds of game which formerly lived 
on the inland plains have been con- 
siderably thinned or have migrated to 
the more sparsely populated regions 
in the Northern Transvaal and to the 
territories to the east and west. In 
the Open Seasons, however, very 
good shooting is still obtainable on 
farms and Government areas in all 
parts of the Union. The regulations 
governing the pursuit of game vary 
slightly in each of the Provinces. 
Generally speaking, however, it may 
be said that no game whatever may 
be shot without a license by anyone 
except the owners or lessees of farms 
on which the game is pursued. Big 
game may not be shot or hunted 
without a special big game license, 
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any infringement of this being sub- 
ject to very severe penalties. The 
visitor in search of bird, ordinary 
game shooting, and big game hunt- 
ing, will find all his queries and re- 
quirements in respect of licences and 
regulations answered on application to 
the Secretaries of the Provincial autho- 
rities at Cape Town, Bloemfontein, 
Pietermaritzburg, Pretoria, and the 
Secretary to the Administrator at 
Windhuk in South-West Africa, the 
mandate territory of the Union. 

Of the South African game regions 
perhaps Zululand offers the chief 
inducements to the sportsman. For 
entry into this territory the route 
from Durban, a railway journey of 
167 miles performed in 12 to 14 
hours, is that usually followed. 


Travelling with native carriers is the 
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most effective and expeditious way to 
move about in the game country. 
The Magistrates controlling the 
various divisions of the native terri- 
tory will always render any assistance 
required by visiting sportsmen in 
obtaining native carriers, who are 
paid at the rate of 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 
day. In the dry season, which is the 
best time for game, motor transport 
is the ideal means of travel if it can 
be arranged, but supplies of petrol 
have to be obtained at the coast. 
The game animals of the country 
comprise a large number of species 
such as Duiker, Steenbuck, Living- 
stone Antelope, Klipspringer (Royal 
Game), the common _ Reedbuck, 
Mountain Reedbuck (or Rooi Rhet- 
buck), Bushbuck, Impala, Kudu, 
Inyala, Brindled Gnu or Blue Wilde- 
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beeste, Waterbuck, Buffalo, Hippo- 
potamus, and two species of Rhino- 
ceros. Zebras are plentiful. Lions 
are not often met with in Zululand 
to-day, except in the Umbobo 
Division, but Leopards and Cheetah 
are frequently encountered. For 
shooting purposes Zululand is 
divided into areas known as ‘‘Open,”’ 
Special Shooting areas,’’ and 
‘Game Reserve.’’ Since the out- 
break of animal diseases caused by 
the Tsetse fly, certain species of 
game have been declared ‘‘ nagana,’’ 
such as Waterbuck, Kudu, Wilde- 
beesten, Buffalo Zebra, and Male 
Bushbuck. All these animals may 
be destroyed within the boundaries of 
** Open areas ’’ under authority of a 
permit, the cost of which is £2 for 
the duration of the shooting season 
from May ist to August 15th inclu- 
sive, or on payment of £5 for a per- 


mit available for the whole year or 
any portion of the Close Season. In 
the ‘* Special Shooting Areas’’ all 
the larger game is charged for at so 


much per head. In the ‘‘ Game 
Reserves ’’ no shooting as a rule is 
permitted, although  visjtors are 
allowed into the areas on the autho- 
rity of a special permit from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Natal Province. 
Only a_ limited number of certain 
species is permitted to fall to the gun 
of each applicant. These include 
Rhinoceros, Buffaloes, Inyala, and 
Impala. The cost of a permit to 
shoot a Hippopotamus is £20, but 
in certain districts where these ani- 
mals do damage they may be shot on 
a £10 license. Rewards are paid in 
Zululand for the destruction of 
vermin, such as Leopards, Cheetah, 
* Jackals, Wild Dogs and Crocodiles, 
the latter being —_unpleasantly 
numerous in many of the rivers and 
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lakes. All particulars regarding 
fees, permits and regulations govern- 
ing game hunting in Natal and Zulu- 
land are published in the Provincial 
Gazette before the opening of the 
shooting season, and information on 
these points may be obtained on 
application to the Provincial Secre- 
tary, Pietermaritzburg. 

It may not be generally known 
abroad that excellent trout fishing is 
obtainable in many of the smaller 
streams in South Africa. Away back 
in the year 1884 a few keen trout 
fishermen imported the ova of trout 
and endeavoured to hatch them in 
local rivers. The experiments were 
not very successful, owing chiefly to 
lack of expert supervision. In 1890, 
however, with the aid of a grant of 
money from the Cape Government, 
an expert was engaged in England 
to bring a consignment of ova and 
supervise the hatcheries. Since that 
date marked success has attended the 
acclimatisation of trout throughout 
South Africa. In the Cape Western 
Province the picturesque centres of 
Stellenbosch, Paarl, Somerset East, 
French Hoek, Ceres and Worcester, 
all provide consistently good fishing, 
while the same may be said _ of 
Keiskama Hoek, Kingwilliamstown, 
Queenstown, Ugie, Maclear and 
Umtata in the Cape Eastern Pro- 
vince. In the Natal Province excel- 
lent sport is the rule from the Bunga- 
low waters of the Mooi and Bushman 
rivers in the vicinity of Nottingham 
Road, Rosetta and Estcourt. The 
best trout fishing streams in the 
Transvaal are the Broederstroon and 
Helpmakaar Rivers in the Haenerts- 
burg and Waterval Boven districts. 
It is a happy fact that the principal 
trout streams of South Africa are situ- 
ated in some of the most beautiful 
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scenic areas, and much of the delight 
of the sport lies in the restful charm 
of the environment surrounding its 
practice. 

The great merits of salt water 
angling along the South African 
coast are becoming more and more 
widely recognised every year. Ex- 
perienced and widely travelled expo- 
nents of the rod claim that the big 
game fish of these waters, fought on 
rod and line from the rocks, provide 
sport no less strenuous or thrilling 
than the pursuit of the mighty tarpon 
or silver king of American seas. The 
sea anglers of South Africa are well 
organised in the various towns along 
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the South African coast, and like all 
other sporting bodies in the country, 
they are eager at all times to initiate 
the newcomer into the thrills and 
delights of their pastime. 

To lovers of riding, motoring and 
tramping, the wonderful regions of 
the Cape Province and Natal and 
many portions of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State Provinces offer 
splendid fields of travel with remark- 
able varieties of scenes and interests. 
The Cape Peninsula, with its un- 
rivalled mountain and marine drives, 
has been described by travellers from 
all parts of the world as ‘‘ The para- 
dise of the Motorist.’’ 
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Covert Shooting 


BY 


OWEN JONES. 


HERE are very 

acs who really dislike covert 
shooting. Some will tell you they 
do not care about it, but that may be 
only a figure of speech. When a man 
informs me he would scarcely give 
thank-you for covert shooting, I listen 
to what he has to say because I cannot 
help hearing it. Ask him, a few 
minutes afterwards, if he is free for 
a certain date (on which he knows well 
enough you are covert shooting), and 
he will be delighted to accept. The 
truth seems to be that most of us are 
palpably keen on covert shooting, 
while others have a sort of inner 
hankering after it which it may please 
them to obscure. 

I take the liberty of admitting, on 
behalf of all whom it may concern, 
that we are ardent and _ persistent 
lovers of covert shooting, and, 
furthermore, of confessing that few of 
us wilfully avoid the chance of a day 
in the woods. But why? What is 
the secret of covert shooting’s attrac- 
tion? Whence the strength of its 
appeal? How and why does it make 
and keep us its devout adherents? I 
do not think it is possible to put for- 
ward any simple and complete answer 
to all or any of these questions. The 
only acceptable answer must be com- 
plex—an effect of many causes. It is 
like the best of unnatural sauces, in 
which no ingredient predominates, 
but all in combination yield the ir- 
resistible flavour. 

The charm of our woods is magic at 
all seasons of the year, though we 
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may not know it, and even those of us 
who have no conscious eye for the 
beauties of quiet colours are unwit- 
tingly influenced by the perfection of 
it all. After the desolate drabness of 
the fields and hedges, stripped all too 
soon of their autumn glories, a wood 
provides relief to the eye, and _ not 
only that, but a sort of welcome 
to its kindlier haven. You feel vou 
can come to anchor in comfort. A 
wood offers refuge and shelter from 
the irritating bluster of the wind. A 
peeping primrose or two may lull you 
into a temporary sense of spring. 
What is there by contrast more cosy 


in a day’s shooting than to take vour 
stand in a wood after disappointing 
partridge drives in a merciless wind ? 
Give me sometimes a wood that 
almost empty of game, but full of- 


Is 


comparative comfort. There is some- 
thing about a wood which may _ be 
approximately described as motherly, 
and perhaps that is why men incline 
to it with so constant an affection. Do 
not the trees of the ageless woodlands 
in their dead life give us at the hands 
of the accomplished violinist mes- 
sages of wordless beauty. 

Covert shooting nowadays ordinar- 
ily implies a prospect of pheasants as 
the principal quarry, few or many, as 
the case may be, but definitely some, 
with occasional items of ground 
game, and, possibly, a few “ vari- 
ous.”’ A generation ago, the shoot- 
ing of a wood com.nonly meant 
plenty of rabbits and frequently a 
nice show of hares, but pheasants as 
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little in evidence as hares mostly are 
now. Pheasants used commonly to be 
regarded as the prizes of fortune, the 
spolia opima of a day in the woods, 
by the ordinary shooter, who was not 
thought strange in his manner or sar- 
castically complimented, if, on his 
return home at night, he announced 
that he had shot a pheasant during 
the day. He was entitled to consider 
himself lucky if he got a shot at one, 
even without any tangible result. 
When the result of such a shot was so 
to speak in the affirmative, no one 
was distressed or even mildly con- 
cerned if all the bird’s wings and legs 
were thoroughly broken and its tail 
scandalously disarranged—such trifles 
would scarcely be noticed, except as 
evidence in support of a claim to have 
killed the bird ‘* as dead as mutton.”’ 
To-day you would very likely be 
curtly admonished, at any rate, gener- 
ously chaffed, if you committed so un- 
One of the un- 
rules of shooting is now, 


couth an outrage. 
written 
‘Thou shalt not mangle.”’ 

The Englishman dearly loves a 


pheasant. 
truly a 


The cock pheasant is 
lordly bird. gran- 
deur of appearance increases the 
nearer you are to him. Pheasants 
have such an advantage over par- 
tridges in looks, size, and opulence of 
colour. A bunch of seven or eight 
partridges in a man’s hand does not 
speak much for what he has done, 
and you have to ask him how many 
he got. But he who appears with a 
brace of gorgeous cock pheasants, 
their unblemished tails proudly trail- 
ing, needs no questioning. There is 
something so definitely imposing and 
impressive about pheasants, and they 
make such a perfectly noble show, 
when displayed in long, lustrous lines 
of incomparable colour—well, if you 
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didn’t dearly love them you couldn’t 
be much of an Englishman. 

If you invited the first half-dozen 
shooting men you met to take their 
choice of two days’ shooting, one in- 
volving a guaranteed bag of sixty 
pheasants and the other thirty brace 
of driven partridges, I should be in- 
clined to wager that most of them 
would choose the pheasant day. I 
suppose their first thoughts prompt 
them to decide thus, since it is their 
natural instinct to choose the larger 
slice of cake. I think the explana- 
tion is partly that they temporarily 
deceive themselves by concluding 
that sixty pheasants will afford much 
more shooting than the same number 
of driven partridges. Possibly they 
at once conjure up mental visions of 
streams of gigantic pheasants tear- 
ing over at stand after stand, the 
cocks brandishing their tails and 
giving utterance to hasty crowings 
of defiance—yet falling right and 
left, as it were by the cartload, the 
sort of thing that appears certain to 
happen in one’s dreams, but some- 
how, finally, never does. 

The bagging of sixty driven part- 
ridges would surely give much more 
shooting than the gathering of sixty 
pheasants—probably about five times 
as much. In the case of pheasants, 
most of them come singly, and 
unless there are a good many more 
than a day’s total bag of sixty indi- 
cates, you seldom get any sort of 
opportunity of scoring a double. 
Whereas, with driven partridges, 
there is a feeling somewhat akin to 
relief when a bird appears by itself. 
Pheasant and general covert shoot- 
ing also gains in favour because it 
allows a certain amount of relaxation 
or freedom from being continually 
in a state of absolute readiness. In 
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partridge. driving, your chances of 
distinguishing yourself mainly come 
and go in the twinkling of an eye. 
When you are covert shooting, the 
tension of instant readiness is appre- 
ciably reduced, and, provided you 
are not unduly sluggish, there is 
usually a fair prospect of your being 
able to redeem the majority of situa- 
tions which caught you almost nap- 
ping but not quite. This compara- 
tive absence of nervous strain, is 
specially welcome to those who are 
unquestionably middle-aged, and 
therefore it is not surprising that 
they prefer a rather fruitless covert 
shoot to a fairly brisk affair with 
driven partridges, especially with an 
unmistakable winter breeze behind 
them, or otherwise helping them to 
avoid the shot from a pathetic litter 
of empty cases. 

November is the traditional month 
But if circum- 
permit December is better 
from the purely sporting point of 
view. Of course many coverts are 
shot in October, early in October 
too; in some cases wisely, in others 
quite unnecessarily, and therefore, to 
my way of thinking, unwisely. 
KXeepers are naturally and excusably 
keen to see their pheasants safely re- 
corded in the game-book, and 1 think 
that, generally speaking, they may 
justly claim they are insufficiently 
credited with allowances for the more 
or less inevitable shrinking of bags, 
either when shooting is deferred, or 
wasteful ways of beating are insisted 
upon, to produce a superior quality 
of sport. To head each systematic 
beat of a wood with an adequate 
number of guns in orderly array may 
be relied upon, in average circum- 
stances, to produce a distinctly better 
result in quantity of pheasants 


for covert shooting. 
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bagged than a series of ably planned 
manoeuvrings, culminating in one .r 
two copious flushes of superior birds. 

To obtain high birds at all ap- 
proaching the glorious, from ground 
that by the beat-to-beat process gives 
indecently low birds, you must be 
prepared to make big numerical sac- 
rifices. Then again, unless the guns 
are really good and, as one might 
say, of Test Match temperament, they 
will not make an appreciable impres- 
sion on a goodly stream of proper 
high birds. Their altitude may be 
only too obvious, but not so their 
pace, especially when they appear to 
be giving an exhibition of leisurely 
free-wheeling. | Whatever guns of 
the ordinary type may say to the con- 
trary, they don’t really like birds 
they can’t hit. The best way to 
please guns, if that be your chief 
object, is to give them birds that are 
well within the scope of their skill. 
It is polite to remember that a tall 
pheasant may be defined as a bird 
flying at an elastic elevation from the 
ground, but not invariably quite 
clear of the stuff. 

To have two pheasants dead in the 
air together is about as much as the 
useful type of shooter should aspire 
to, and he will not find it quite so 
easy as it looks. We hear now and 
then of some master of sporting gun- 
nery who had four pheasants dead 
in the air together. I do not say this 
feat has never been performed; I 
have never been a witness of its per- 
formance. I have certainly never 
achieved it myself, and teel confident 
I never shall. One of our very best 
shots, an Earl whose name it is not 
necessary to mention, told me that he 
and the late Sir Ralph Payne- 
Galwey worked out the mathematical 
aspect of dead pheasants in the air 
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together, and the result of their in- 
vestigations proved that to make the 
feat of having four dead in the air 
simultaneously one or more of them 
would have to be at least 65 yards 
up! However, I myself have never 
done better than to get three pheas- 
ants dead in the air at the same time, 
and then all three succumbed to one 
shot! I was so overcome with this 
truly appalling occurrence that I 
failed to use my second barrel, nd 
thus lost the chance of my lifetime 
to secure number four. It is very 
rarely that two pheasants are killed 
at one shot; I can only remember 
doing it once, apart of course from 
that dreadful trio. 

The beating and stopping of a 
series of small coverts is a perfectly 
simple and straightforward matter. 
By small coverts | mean those of a 
few acres, which scarcely anyone, 
no one with the most 
the man- 
agement side of shooting, would 
dream of making into more than one 
beat each. Such small coverts also 
eliminate all difficulty as to the 
placing of guns, practically all of 
whom stand and shoot in the open, 
with nothing but the sky to interfere 
with a clear shot at every bird that 
comes forward. One meets many 
guns who are so accustomed to this 
plain-sailing kind of shooting that 
they are comparatively useless in the 
less convenient surroundings within 
a wood. After all, there is rather a 
sameness about shooting in the open. 
The in-covert business partly atones 
for lack of quality by variety. 

No man can do himself justice 
when he has to stand under a com- 
plete canopy of low trees with thick 
heads, so that nine times out of ten 
the whole of his charge is buried in 


certainly 
elementary knowledge of 
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timber. I have seen a whole team of 
guns posted in places where they 
were so roofed in by trees that they 
might just as well have used blank 
cartridges. This is no reason why 
shooting among trees should be re- 
garded as a superfluous accomplish- 
ment; the ability is apparently be- 
coming more and more a lost art. It 
must be something of a revelation to 
a large class of modern shooters to 
see a good and experienced hand 
show what it is possible to do in spite 
of trees in reason. The thin, twiggy 
tops of fairly high trees always seem 
to me rather a help than a hindrance 
to the eye. Birds coming through 
trees, swishing round one and swerv- 
ing behind the next, are a different 
matter, and take a lot of hitting. 

The planning of a day’s covert 
shooting, when the woods available 
are of all sorts and sizes and con- 
ditions, is not a casual affair. Far 
more knowledge, experience and 
judgment than might be supposed are 
essential. The management of 
covert shooting is a deceptively com- 
plicated undertaking, and the begin- 
ner will quickly find himself con- 
fused by a mass of bewildering 
details. You must have a clear space 
in your head for the storage of every 
single little item to do with the day’s 
proceedings from start to finish. You 
must get it all so off by heart that, 
no matter how distracting the con- 
fusion of several people talking to 
you about different things at the 
same time, you can answer readily 
any material or immaterial question 
concerning the past, present, or 
future part. of the day. The persons 
who can help you most are_ those 
who can be relied upon to do as they 
are told, and that only. 

What extent of covert is enough 
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for a day, and, more important still, 
can be properly got through in a 
day, depends on so many different 
things that this question must be one 
of judgment. It depends, for in- 
stance, whether it is a case of one 
wood, or several woods and how far 
they are apart and their shape; 
whether the underwood is thick or 
thin; whether there is a lot of game 
or a little, and fur or feather. Here 
is a rough guide for a day in fairly 
thick covert, when about fifteen 
acres are taken at a beat—the time 
works out at roughly a minute an 
acre, excluding interval for lunch; 
the kind of day when you get a hun- 
dred or so pheasants and a score of 
other game. To adjust a prospect 
of five or ten minutes late or early, 
say, for lunch, keep an eye on your 
watch, and hasten or retard the pace 
of the beating accordingly. 


Beats may be ever so well planned 


out, but that will not be of much 
avail if the stopping is not good. 
The average strength of stopping is 
its weakest part. In a sense, stop- 
ping is more important than the beat- 
ing. There are two kinds of stop- 
ping, or rather stops: those placed 
outside a wood, to keep the birds 
from running out of it; and those 
placed inside it, on the rides, to keep 
birds from running from fresh beats 
into those that have been done. The 
timely and judicious placing of in- 
side stops is the most likely of all 
things to be forgotten. You cannot 
be too particular as to the placing of 
stops, especially at vitally important 
points. To know precisely where 
they should be placed, not only at 
what point, but how near or far from 
the covert, you must carefully esti- 
mate all the effects of their presence 
on the pheasants they are there to 
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stop. Again, it may be well that 
they maintain a considerable noise, 
or just make their presence known 
by strolling to and fro for a little 
way, or tapping two sticks gently. 
These considerations depend on how 
much space the birds have and _ the 
degree to which the underwood is 
thick or thin. 

It will often be noticed that the 
first beat of a fair-sized covert is 
pretty good for pheasants, and then 
there is a series of rather dull ones, 
till the far end is reached. The firing 
at the first beat at once sets all the 
pheasants in the rest of the wood 
running as far away from it as they 
can conveniently get. To prevent 
practically all the birds from collect- 
ing in one or two remote beats, occa- 
sional intermediate beats can be 
stopped by hooking a sheet of news- 
paper on the underwood every ten 
yards or so. Paper is extremely 
useful for assisting human_ stops 
when rather far apart, either outside 
or inside a wood. For the outside 
purpose, do not merely hook it on a 
stick, but fix up each stick on the 
slant, and attach the paper to it by 
some six inches of string—not much 
more, or it may wind round the stick 
—and your paper will move with the 
least breeze, which movement will 
greatly enhance its stopping effect. 
Do not trust entirely to paper for 
stopping of which you want to make 
sure. Paper is mostly all right in 
fine still weather for inter-beat pur- 
poses if there is not too much pres- 
sure on the pheasants, for when that 
is the case they may start rising. 
You may always trust pheasants to 
find an unstopped way cf escape. I 
have yet to see undergrowth through 
which they cannot run. 

There are occasional woods which 
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need several days to shoot. There 
are some which can be tackled in a 
day if part is driven in before the 
time appointed for shooting to star‘. 
There are others which are slightly 
too big to be finished for certain in 
one day; the last and perhaps easly 
the best beat has to be left out be- 
cause of failing light. I have seen 
many a good prospect spoilt, which 
might quite simply have — been 
avoided. It is more or less waste of 
time in any case to plod through the 
middle beats of a wood that may be 
too much for one day, that is, if 
pheasants are the chief game. Why 
not leave out some of those dull 
central beats, and give extra atten- 
tion to a few selected beats at the 
covert’s far corners? These chosen 
beats may with advantage be done 
more than once. You will thus get 


not only more but better shooting, as 


the birds will fly in no uncertain 
manner to get back to those parts 
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from which they have run so far. I 
know there are plenty of people who 
think it sounds like heresy not to 
beat every inch of a wood, but it is 
easy to prove that it isn’t. 

Happy is the man whose coverts 
may be wisely left till December, by 
the middle of which the leaves should 
be off the oaks as much as they will 
ever be. Those who shoot early, 
whether in self-defence, lest a neigh- 
bour secure their pheasants, or 
merely because the law permits, will 
not find a very merry Christmas in 
their woods. 


* * * * 


A crisp frost and plenty of good- 
will in the air help to fill the gaps in 
the pheasants. Jays enliven those 
jovial days at Christmas by eluding 
volleys of extraordinary briskness. 
And let us hope the rabbits are 
enough to send the beaters home 
rejoicing. 


ON Wa ae ™ 


From a Country House 


The Farmer and the Hunt: Bird Migration: The Value of the 
Hedgerow : 


The Menace of the Rat. 


(By S. L. BENSUSAN.) 


N the past few years, since farmers 

began to buy their farms and land- 
owners felt compelled to relinquish 
a great part of their burdens, the 
destruction of our woodlands has pro- 
ceeded apace. War started the demo- 
lition, the demand for timber was ur- 
gents, prices were high. The supply of 
pit props from oversea came toan end, 
war factories demanded timber, even 
the lighter and softer woods found a 
market, some, like willow, being 
needed for artificial limbs. Many a 
spinney has disappeared. Some far- 
mers were forced to sell their best 
wood to help to pay for the farm, and 
if the progress of destruction has been 
checked, it is chiefly because the mar- 
ket is no longer buoyant. What will 
be the effect upon the Hunt? It is 
dangerous to write in general terms 
because conditions vary from county 
to county, but I know several woods 
and spinneys in which only a few 
seasons back hounds were safe to find, 
and I am sure they could hardly be 
worth drawing to-day. Even where 
common sense has prompted replant- 
ing, there is nothing to be seen yet to 
justify the description of covert. Such 
conditions trouble the hunt more than 
they trouble the fox, but it is not to 
the general good that foxes should 
scatter. In these days when poultry 
farming is on the increase and barbed 
wire remains all the year, the problems 
confronting a Master show signs of 
increasing. His office was never a 
sinecure 


There are a quarter of a million of 
small-holders in England to-day, and 
while the most of them keep poultry 
few, if any, hunt. Before their 
advent, the position was very much 
easier. The hunt and the farmer 
recognised each other’s position. The 
farmer seldom claimed from the hunt 
for damage by foxes, poultry were his 
wife’s perquisite, and as she never 
paid him for the corn they ate she 
could not claim compensation for oc- 
casional loss. He took compensation 
for her, by getting his sport for 
nothing, with an invitation to hunt 
breakfasts thrown in. He was a wel- 
come visitor, too, for while he knew 
the lie of the land as well as the hunts- 
man, he had noted, if he was a keen 
man, how the foxes were moving, 
while from November down ‘to the 
time when “ the stinking violets spoil 
the scent ’’ he enjoyed comparative 
leisure. His but to set the daily task, 
to be carried out by old-fashioned men 
with old-fashioned implements, and 
time was his own. To-day, with 
higher costs and doubtful markets, 
with expensive agricultural imple- 
ments and new methods, he has less 
leisure than of old time, while with 
maize at 20s. a sack and poultry worth 
so much a pound, the loss of a few 
birds is no longer matter for jest. 
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The old-time farmer led a happy life 
in winter, even though the summer 
taxed his energies. One I knew well 
—he has sold out now, and is inclined 
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to sympathise with those who remain 
in—used to boast that he shot two 
days a week, hunted two days a week, 
and gave two days a week to farming 
from late October to March. The 
work on one of these days consisted in 
driving to market and spending a 
jovial day there with his friends. Yet 
he was a skilled agriculturist, his fields 
were always clean and showed no mar- 
gin of dead land round them, his 
hedges were good to see, his stock was 
ever thriving, his wife was the kindli 
est and most hospitable of women, 
whose cooking could not have been 
bettered and, busy as she was, there 
was always time to enquire into any 
case of village trouble, and to relieve 
it. Both knew their work; he could 
handle the plough as well as_ his 
_ploughmen; she could have excelled 
her maids at any of their tasks. The 
type is one of the most delightful in 
rural England, one hopes, however 
doubtfully, that it will survive present- 
day vicissitude and change. But | 
know of many who believe that pros- 
perity comes to the farm in cycles, and 
that one of these cycles has now ex- 
hausted itself; they feel too that they 
may not live long enough to see an- 
other. So the place thereof knows 
them no more. They declare they 
have had their fill and that the game 
is no longer worth the candle. The 
Hunt will miss them. : 


In a way, this attitude is a tribute, 
conscious or unconscious, to the old 
landlord. It was a great stand-by to 
have at your back a man who under- 
stood. He might criticise your acts 


of husbandry but always with trained 
and vigilant eye, he might resent too 
literal an interpretation of the Ground 
Game Act, he might be intolerant of 
Dissenters, but he was a very present 
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help in time of trouble. In the audit 
room he was ever sympathetic, a re- 
mission of part of the rent might be 
looked for with confidence in a bad 
year. He was prompt to attend to re- 
pairs or supply sound material for re- 
pairs, he took a personal interest not 
only in a good tenant’s material wel- 
fare but in his home affairs, often 
giving Tom, Dick or Harry their start 
in life. He was the uncrowned king 
of his estate, and his subjects were 
loyal. There might be no long ten- 
ancy agreements, but he was as 
anxious to keep good, old tenants as 
they were anxious to stay, and so far 
as he was concerned there was little 
need for the provisions of the remain- 
ing part of the Agriculture Act. The 
farmer who is his own landlord is in 
a different plight. ‘‘ I’m the worst 
landlord I ever had,’’ one of these 
farmers told Lord Lee of Fareham, 
the Minister of Agriculture whose de- 
parture from office was so grievous a 
loss to *‘ our greatest industry.’’ The 
cost of roofing a barn with thatch or 
tiles, of replacing gates and gate 
posts, of building a new and approved 
cow-house, of replacing worn-out 
fences, all these give the farmer furi- 
ously to think to-day, while his 
cheque-book must provide the closing 
chapter in the history of every fresh 
undertaking, and rates and taxes in 
rural areas show such a marked ca- 
pacity to rise and to yield nothing. 
A tiny place of mine has to pay nearly 
nine times as much as_ was_ asked 
twenty years ago, but there is no 
lighting, no water, no adequate road- 
making, no efficient police service, 
and all this is true of similar places in 
a greater part of rural England. The 
ratepayer gets nothing for his money 
except demand notes and receipts. In 
the long run the upshot will be harder 
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work, less leisure, fewer pleasures, 
and a_ greater dependence upon 
every source of profit, and this brings 
me back to the hunt and the damage 
done by foxes. 


The farmer may forgive Reynard 
for rolling out a bed for himself in 
standing corn, a heavy rain and wind 
cause so much “‘ lodging ’’ that a 
little extra does not matter, but the 
full-grown chicken that is worth any- 
thing from six to ten shillings cannot 
be paid for any longer with half a 
crown. The farmer might be able 
and willing to forgive the fox his tres- 
passes, the small holder is not. I have 
suggested elswehere that it might be 
well for the Hunts to combine and 
get some enterprising insurance com- 
pany to issue a policy to cover the 
losses to poultry all over the hunting 
areas. In this way a rather uncertain 
position would be stabilised and a 
source of ill-will removed. 


The season of autumn migration has 
come, bringing the welcome wood- 
cock, flocks of redwings and wood- 
pigeons and the short-eared owl. In 
a wood on an estuary I watched for 
many years the coming and going of 
the migrants. In the spring I have 
seen dozens of nightingales before one 
has been in song; to that same wood 
in autumn came lean and hungry 
woodcocks well nigh exhausted by 
their journey oversea. Sometimes 
you could find a woodcock lying help- 
less on the saltings. I have carried 
one or two to the wood. There they 
found all the food they needed, and 
in a day or two would pass in-land. 
Although arrivals were fairly regular, 
the wind was clearly a deciding fac- 
tor, birds seem to wait upon it. Per- 
haps high-flying birds are not much 


troubled, but I am sure that low and 
heavy flyers will not face an opposing 
wind and that their heaviest mortality 
occurs when they meet one on the 
way. It was curious too, at the end of 
the summer, how hawks increased in 
numbers, even the peregrine falcon 
could be seen from time to time. I 
stayed one in pursuit of a flight of 
pigeons, and he rebukes my interfer- 
ence to this hour from a glass case. 
I suppose these birds assemble to take 
toll of the migrants. Once at Cape 
Spartel where the (Mediterranean 
mingled its waters with the Atlantic, 
I had a long chat with the elderly 
Scotsman, a keen bird-lover, who 
kept not only the lighthouse but a 
diary. He told me that year after 
year he had scanned, through his 
glasses, the long stream of migrants 
returning to a winter of warmth and 
sunshine ; they came over at about the 
same heights and along the same 
track every year, and there was never 
more than two or three days differ- 
ence in the dates. 

I see that many of those who advo- 
cate farming on factory lines, or the 
control of very large areas by limited 
liability companies under the control 
of practical men are making an attack 
upon our hedgerows. They would 
like to establish prairie farms like 
some of the dull, but prosperous es- 
tablishments I have seen in the Cana- 
dian West, where a field of a hundred 
acres is quite common. On certain 
grounds this departure may be de- 
fended, if not by sportsmen and 
naturalists, by commercial men who 
finance farmers, but there is a side 
that is overlooked. What will be- 
come of our insect-eating birds when 
we have reduced our woodlands and 
removed our hedgerows? Whatever 
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the fault of game preserving, and I 
have suggested some of them in these 
pages, there can be no question of the 
value of the woodland as a sanctuary 
for bird life and, in a lesser degree, 
the hedgerows claim attention. We 
are dependent for our food upon in- 
sect-eating birds; remove them, and 
so far as home-grown produce is con- 
cerned we should soon be in a terrible 
plight. Our fruit trees and bushes 
would go, young grain would sprout 
only to be destroyed, agriculture 
would be paralysed. This is no mere 
conjecture; I have discussed the ques- 
tion with some of our greatest ento- 
mologists, and they are all of one 
mind. At present we pay a tribute 
of many million pounds a year to 
scores of insects of which the mos: of 
us could hardly name a dozen. Our 
summer migrants, the hirundines, 
swifts, warblers, and the rest, keep a 
veritible plague under control, even 
the common titmouse devours or car- 
ries to his young an estimated average 
of four thousand insects every week. 
Nature provides the food and Eng- 
land the lodging, but if we are going 
to alter the face of England so that 
this lodging is no longer available, 
we cannot hope to receive or retain 
our visitors. It is quite easy to 
change the avi-fauna of a district ; wit- 
ness the birds of the marshes, the bit- 
terns and the rest, once so common 
in England and now so rare because 
great tracks of country like the Lin- 
colnshire Fens have been drained. 
We could do without our marsh birds 
and the health of the fen dwellers has 
improved, ague is no longer the 
common complaint that it used to be, 
but we cannot do without our insect- 
eating birds, and they cannot dis- 
pense with spinney and wood and 
hedgerow. 


The fruit grower, the market gar- 
dener and even the modest garden- 
lover, who finds his greatest happi- 
ness among his flowers, will be en- 
titled to a hearing, and, before the 
destruction of hedgerows becomes 
general, a Commission of experts 
should be asked to hold full enquiry 
and to set out the penalties of the 
destruction. It may be a fine thing 
to raise vast crops under factory con- 
ditions, or it may not, but if side by 
side with the raising you get whole- 
sale destruction by insects that only 
birds seem qualified to deal with, I 
am inclined to believe that the divi- 
dends will be small. I will say no- 
thing of the outrage to the esthetic 
sense, for this is not to be considered 
where profits are at stake. Fortu- 
nately the problem has a solid com- 
mercial basis and our hedgerows may 
claim a right to live, for they enable 
us to do the same. 


Rats are coming in from the fields; 
they stayed later this year than last 
because of the good supply of acorns, 
autumn berries and beech mast. It 
is very difficult to keep them away 
from stables, pigsties and _poultry- 


houses, but the effort is worth the 
making, and, fortunately, the rat 
has very definite methods of proce- 
dure. In the first place he always 
follows a line, secondly he is always 
ready to run behind an obstruction 
rather than to keep in the open. He 
starts to feed about an hour after sun- 
set; he must have ready access to 
water. I have been setting five or 
six inch rabbit traps in his runs, head 
on, and covered in some places with a 
light layer of leaves. There is no 
bait used, just a drop of oil of rho- 
dium (so called), or, if that be unpro- 
curable, oil of cloves, placed on the 
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treadle, suffices. I am not convinced 
that this is necessary as bait, but 
think it is useful in hiding the scent 
of the human hand. The only man 
who can handle traps with impunity 
is he who has held life-long commu- 
nion with Mother Earth. My old 
gardener can put one of the rabbit 
traps down and catch his rat; if I am 
to do the same I must first rub my 
hand in earth. The rabbit trap is a 
hideous cruelty where its ordinary 
uses are concerned, the humane 
snares sold by the R.S.P.C.A. are 
just as effective in skilled hands and 
inflict no suffering, but against the 
rat the five-inch or even the six-inch 
rabbit trap is most effective, if placed 
head on in the run. Ina majority of 
cases, if the treadle be well oiled, the 
rat running over it is struck fairly and 
squarely under the shoulders, and 
death is instantaneous. The ordi- 


nary sharp-toothed gins used for rat 
trapping are not nearly so satisfac- 
tory; very often the rat escapes with- 
out a limb, perhaps to be devoured by 
his brethren. 


My rule is that, where there is a rat 
run there shall be a rabbit trap, 
provided that the place is not fre- 
quented, and it is well to remember 
that metal will rust readily, and con- 
sequently the use of oil must not be 
forgotten, or the trap will be found 
sprung and empty, and there will be 
a very suspicious trap-shy rat in the 
neighbourhood. In addition to traps, 
I am meeting invaders with some 
baits made up with carbonate of 
barium, oatmeal and fat, they are put 
down one night a week and cleared 
away on the following morning before 
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any animals are about. Cat, dog, or 
chicken could eat several baits without 
bad effects, though we may take it for 
granted that they will be the better if 
they don’t eat any. But a rat that 
takes one of these baits is doomed, 
and the more doomed rats there are 
in the kingdom the better for the 
kingdom. It is not long since a 
farmer’s son, living not far from here, 
told me they had great fun when the 
threshing tackle came round. They 
put netting round the stacks and 
killed rats as they came out; eighty 
were accounted for on the next day! 
The wheat threshed had been stacked 
early in August, in all probability the 
rats had eaten and damaged corn of a 
value equal to the cost of staddles that 
would have made the stack rat-proof. 

I was troubled greatly by rats on a 
place I rented some years ago, and I 
went over to see a neighbour about it, 
because it was clear that the trouble 
came from his farmstead. He gave 
me courteous hearing and then ex- 
plained that nothing could be done. 
When he was a little boy, in his 
grandfather’s time, there were rats, 
they used to play hide and seek in the 
wainscoting, he thought, they fright- 
ened him rarely. His father emploved 
arat catcher regularly ; he had done the 
same, but now he knew that it was of 
no use to try because, even if you got 
rid of them, they returned. He was 
right within limits. No clearance is 
effective for long. But  five-inch 
rabbit traps properly placed and care- 
fully handled are a very great help 
when the initial clearance has been 
made. In three months of last year 
I caught upwards of fifty rats seeking 
to gain admission. The traps beat 
them nearly every time. 


= 
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An Indian 


Stud Book 


[FROM OUR SPORTING CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE year of Grace 1922 is upon 

us, and we in India are still with- 
out an Indian General Stud Book. 
The reason is not, of course, far to 
seek, but it is at any rate high time 
that this most important question was 
taken up in hand. 

Probably more horses of various 
sorts, kinds, and descriptions are im- 
ported yearly into india than into any 
other country. Latterly large num- 
bers of English thoroughbreds have 
been arriving monthly, and this fact 
is alone sufficient to warrant a very 
careful record being kept. No doubt, 
the files in the respective offices of our 
leading Turf Clubs, the R.C.T.C. 
and the W.I.T.C., are thoroughly 
complete. They have recently agreed 
to ‘‘ reciprocate over registration.”’ 
The rules for registering horses have 
been revised. Long lists of imported 
horses not yet registered, etc., are 
published in sheet calendars. And so 
on. 

All this is very well, but not nearly 
enough, and it is now up to the two 
clubs to combine and _ compile 
Volume I, or to decide between them 
which shall undertake the future care 
of a long overdue work. Palman qui 
meruit ferat. 

Not alone does the question of im- 
ported English horses arise. Country- 
bred breeding is assuming such pro- 
portions and importance that it is 
now ‘apparent that some other safe- 
guard than the certificate of a veter- 
inary officer and subsequent “‘ regis- 
tration ’’ form are essential. Re- 
cently the winner of the St. Leger of 
1920 departed from these shores to 


commence stud duties at home. It 
gives one very seriously to think 
when one considers what the position 
would have been had he remained 
in India. 

All classes will have to be repre- 
sented in the ‘‘ magnum opus,”’ and 
perhaps the Arabs will provide a 
greater difficulty than most. It is 
generally understood that there are 
certain well-defined strains of blood 
in Arabia. The breeders presum- 
ably keep records of some sort, and 
it should be possible to obtain infor- 
mation from the importers already in 
the country, the leading luminaries 
in Mesopotamia an Arabia, and, as 
far as existing strains of Arab blood 
are concerned in India, from the 
various studs. It is curious and un- 
reasonable that no records go back 
in the case of the English Stud Book, 
further than the Derby Arabian, 
Byerly Turk, etc., while should the 
necessity arise at any future date to 
look again towards the Arab for fresh 
blood, surely such a volume as the 
one under discussion must play a not 
unimportant part. And let us not 
forget we owe our thoroughbred 
horses to the imported Arab. 

Government must of course lend 
every assistance, financially and by 
placing whatever information is re- 
quired and available at the disposal 
of the compilers, while it is sug- 
gested that such institutions as the 
Produce Stakes Fund and the Turf 
Clubs and meetings would be ren- 
dering sterling service by devoting 
a proportion of the money now given 
in stakes for all classes to this work. 
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Many interesting considerations 
arise in regard to breeding. Shall 
we ever see the day when the country 
bred can hold his own on_ the 
English Turf? If the class of some 
of the recent importations from home 
is any criterion then, ceteris paribus, 
that day will come. Meanwhile, ex- 
cepting the Stud at Sirur, where a 
good beginning has been made, the 
industry of breeding is not estab- 
lished on anything like the same foot- 
ing as it is elsewhere. There can, 
however, be no manner of doubt that 
something in the nature of what is 
called in England ‘‘ The Winning 
Record ’’ would be very useful to 
importers, breeders, owners, trainers, 
and every lover of the horse. Those 
to whom it is not known almost by 
heart can find at a glance in the pages 
of Ruff’s Guide to the Turf the full 
Statistics of winning sires, dams, 
breeders, owners, trainers, etc., 


under Jockey Club Rules; though in 
India, if ene excepts the few columns 
devoted to these figures in some of 
the papers at the end of each meet- 
ing, no official publication of the sort 


is available. A Bloodstock Breeders’ 
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Review is, in fact, required in India, 
in which the English as well as the 
Australasian statistics should be set 
forth, together with a careful table of 
winning sires and produce on the 
Indian Turf—imported and country- 
bred. Such a publication might suit- 
ably be commenced at once, and be 
embodied in the larger work already 
discussed, at some later date. 


The task is by no means impos- 
sible, though it offers certain difficul- 
ties. The object is worthy and there- 
fore there should be no hesitation on 
the part of the Turf Clubs to support 
it handsomely from their funds; and 
perhaps in a few years if the matter 
is undertaken at once, and _ with 
discrimination and_ thoroughness, 
Volume I. of the Indian General Stud 
Book may appear as an accomplished 
fact. 


The greatly increased scale on 
which racing takes place, the enor- 
mous strides made in C.B. breeding 
and the class of horse imported at 
present, all tend to show what an 
essential need such a_ publication 
would be. 
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Ridden out: An East African Story 


BY 


CAPTAIN F. A. 


German District Commis- 
sioner called me an illicit trader, 
a robber and a rotter, and I’m afraid 
the description just about fits me. 

There’s a bad streak in my make- 
up somewhere, but, thank heaven, 
it’s not the yellow streak with which 
1m cursed. 

If I’d taken all the good advice 
which has been wasted upon me, or 
even followed the counsels of my 
own commonsense, I might have 
been a rich and respected citizen to- 
day, instead of all the things the 


Bosche named me for, and which are 
what I am. 
Sometimes I think my one virtue 


is that l’ve never been afraid to face 
my risks, and that I don’t whine 
when I’m down and out. 

All through life it has been my lot 
to see the right road and to take the 
wrong, principally because, by 
nature, | am a follower of lost causes 
and a rebel against all properly con- 
stituted authority. 

Many a time at school I was. 
thrashed for refusing to do punish- 
ment tasks, which were, in my 
opinion, unjust; and the authorities 
cleared me out of Oxford for half kill- 
ing a hulking great swine who was 
ill-treating a horse. 

After being sent down from the 
"Varsity I came out to East Africa 
and found the life for which I was 
designed from the day of my birth. 

Out here | have been absolutely 
my own master. No white man’s 
laws reached to that part of the wilds 
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where | pitched my camp and ulti- 
mately built my home. 1 liked, 
moreover, the rough system of primi- 
tive justice whereby the surrounding 
tribes of natives governed their lives. 

From the door of the big grass 
banda in which I lived I could see, 
miles away across the plains, a 
single, lonely tree, which, in those . 
days, marked the border between 
British and German East Africa. 

Out there in the wilds I was just as 
happy as the day was long. 

That I saw a fellow white man but 
seldom is true, but I employed a lot 
of natives on my shamba, and the 
supervising of their farm work fully 
occupied my time. For companion- 
ship I had my boar-hound ‘‘ Simba ”’ 
and my thoroughbred stallion ‘* Tu- 
fanu.”’ 

The natives had given the animals 
their names, saying that the dog was 
fierce as any lion and should there- 
fore be called ‘‘ Lion,’’ and that since 
the horse was as swift as the wind, 
the best name for him would be 
‘**Tufanu,’’ which means The 
Hurricane.”’ 

As I have said, I was happy, and 
it seemed as if I could not possibly 
get into trouble in that out-of-the- 
way corner of the earth. 

In 1912, however, I left the shamba 
in charge of my wmpara, as we call a 
head-man, and went up to Juba-land, 
where I did a trade with some 
Somalis for a big bunch of cattle 
which I drove down, not without 
difficulty, half across Africa. 
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When the beasts were rested and 
in condition again I went over the 
border and fixed up to trade the 
whole mob to the Lokkob Masai. 

When I got back to my shamba I 
found awaiting me a document giv- 
ing official warning that the Gover- 
nor of German East Africa had 
issued a mandate to the effect that, 
from the date of the signing of the 
order, the transference of cattle from 
the British to the German side of the 
border would be regarded as illicit 
trading. 

The injustice of the thing struck 
me like a blow between the eyes. 

I thought of my magnificent herd 
of oxen in the cattle boma down by 
the river, and I thought of the dread 
plague of rinderpest slowly creeping 
westward to rob me of every hoof and 
horn: unless I could get them across 
the fire belt and over the border 
before it reached by tract of land. 

You must understand that once the 
foul disease had manifested _ itself 
among my stock I could not have 
sold a single steer to the Masai, who 
had great herds of their own beasts, 
being Lokkobs, nor to anyone else 
for that matter. But my mob were 
as clean and healthy as they possibly 
could be. 

I thought of the long, difficult trek 
down from Jubaland, and of the perils 
and hardships through which I had 
brought myself and the cattle safely, 
and as I leaned against my door post 
gazing out at the lone tree I thought 
how little distance it was to the 
German frontier. 

If the Bosche had given us six 
months’ warning of their intention 
to put up the bar against cattle-trad- 
ing I shouldn’t have groused, but to 
stick in a prohibition at five minutes’ 
notice, and especially when I had just 
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brought off a good trade with the 
Masai, didn’t at all agree with my 
ideas of ‘‘ cricket.’’ 

And,’ said I to myself, Pll 
be hanged if Ill stand for it.”’ 

Two days later, and an hour be- 
fore sunrise, the thorn branches 
blocking the openings to the cattle 
boma were dragged aside, and with 
the help of the wachunga (herdsmen) 
1 got five hundred head of half-wild 
beasts upon the move. 

At the first they streamed like an 
avalanche out on to the plain, where 
they were instantly swallowed up in 
the mist which shrouded the low- 
lying lands. 

I sat still in my saddle, listening, 
while Tufanu, well-trained horse that 
he was, stood still as a rock. Fora 


moment the thunder of rushing hoofs, 
the lowing of frightened steers, the 
clashing of great horns, and the wild 


shouts of the wachunga made me feel 
as if I was poised upon the edge of 
some chaotic pandemonium of mad 
demons. Bit by bit the uproar dimin- 
ished until the steady ‘‘ crop, crop, 
crop,’’ which came from the front 
and to either side told me that the 
beasts had started feeding upon the 
short, sweet grass; but I must admit 
that I heaved a sigh of relief at the 
thought that there would be no stam- 
pede. 

Tufanu had just moved forward in 
answer to the pressure of my knees, 
for I intended to ride cautiously 
around the herd, when the chief 
mchunga appeared silently out of the 
mist. 

‘* Bwana,”’ he said, ‘‘ what do you 
wish. Shall the beasts graze here 
until the mists lift? ”’ 

‘*T suppose they must,’’ I an- 
swered, ‘‘ but we’ve got to get them 
across the plain and over the border 


: 
is 


somehow, without German soldiers 


seeing us.”’ 
“1 did not know this, Bwana,’’ 
said Matunga; ‘‘ we will get them 


on the move at once.”’ 

‘* But what is the use? ”’ I asked. 
‘“ No man may find his way in this 
smothering mist. What is your 
plan?” 

‘* Bwana,”’ the mchunga answered, 
** daylight, dark, rainstorm or mist, 
I can find my way across these 
plains. In an hour the sun will have 
drunk up all the mist. Before that 
happens we must have driven the 
cattle safely into the bottom of the 
broad ravine, up which they can 
travel unobserved, until they reach 
the border, a mile south of the lone 
tree.”’ 

All right,’’ I answered; ‘“‘ go 
ahead if you can do it, but I shall 
have to leave it to you entirely. What 
do you want me to do? ” 

‘* Ride behind, Bwana, and keep 
them moving with the long whip, 
which speaks loudly like a gun,’’ he 
answered. 

I was anxious, I admit. The sun 
was soon above the distant hills and 
could be seen like the yellow glare 
of a street lamp glimmering through 
a London fog, nor was it long before 
the mist began to string out into 
whisps and streamers. 

Suddenly the noise in front in- 
creased tremendously as all the 
beasts began to bellow; then I felt 
Tufanu prop himself against a steep 
incline, and I knew that we were slid- 
ing down one of the sides of the 
tavine. 

We had hardly reached the bottom 
before the last of the haze had entirely 
disappeared. 

I dismounted and drew the reins 
over Tufanu’s head as a sign that he 
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was not to move away. Then I 
climbed up the side of the ravine once 
more and looked out over the plain 
we had traversed. 

Matunga had fulfilled his promise 
admirably, for not a single head of 
cattle had been allowed to break lose 
from the mob, which these wonderful 
natives of mine had driven three or 
four miles in what, to a European, 
was equivalent to total darkness. 

In the rocky bed of the ravine— 
where the summer drought had long 
since dried up all traces of the tor- 
rent, which, later in the year, would 
rise to the depth of an unfordable 
river—we mustered the cattle, hold- 
ing the herd stationary; for I was 
awaiting the arrival of a messenger 
from the Lokkob Masai, whom I had 
taken a chance of notifying that I 
would run the beasts over the border 
between dawn and sunset some time 
during that week, and I knew that 
they would have watchers out all the 
time, either to let me know that the 
coast was clear, or to give me the tip 
if any patrols of German asikari 
(native soldiers) or police were pot- 
tering about, just where, from my 
point of view, they were least needed 
at the moment. 

I was lying on my back under the 
shade of a mimosa thorn tree, smok- 
ing a pipe, and thinking how much 
better off I was there than I could 
have been anywhere else on earth, 
when I hard Matunga whistle. After 
a minute or two a fine, upstanding 
Ol Muran, as a Masai warrior is 
called, came proudly down the side 
of the ravine carrying his broad 
bladed spear, properly quartered 
shield, and having his fierce face 
framed in a circle of ostrich feathers. 

** Sabai! ’’ he said, using the con- 
ventional style of address, and pre- 
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senting to me his spear tipped with 
the sulsul, a tuft of black ostrich 
feathers, which signified that he was 
employed upon a peaceful mission. 
** Sabai, the border is clear; but no 
more than a week ago, the Germani 
Overlord came to our manyata (vil- 
lage) and told Sindeyo, the Laibon, 
that no more cattle must be brought 
from the Wa _ kiingereza (British) 
over the border.’’ 

** And what said the chief, Sin- 
deyo, to that? ’’ I asked. 

He said,’’ answered the Ol 
Muran, ‘‘ that all cattle in the world 
were given to the Masai by Engai 


(God) and that, therefore, it could 
make but little difference whether 
they came to us from one race of 


white men, or the other, by trade, or 
whether we raided them from other 
tribes, as was our custom before any 
white men came to this country at 
all.” 

** And then? ”’ I queried. 

*“ And then,’’ responded the Ol 
Muran, ‘‘ the fat Germani Overlord 
went away in anger, for Sindeyo 
would not talk any further upon that 
matter.”’ 

At that I laughed and gave Ma- 
tunga and the other wachunga orders 
to get the herd on the move, for I 
wanted to gain the shelter of some 
hills, where there was a rough cattle 
boma, before nightfall, and to reach 
Sindeyo’s manyata on the evening of 
the next day. 

We passed an anxious, sleepless 
night. The old boma was none too 
strong, whole thorn trees having 
been dragged out of the enclosure in 
several places; but we patched it as 
best we could, but dared not light 
fires to keep the wild beasts off, as 
we should have done in the ordinary 
course of events, because I was none 
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too sure that the Bosche Border Com- 
missioner was right out of the 
country, and I’d no particular desire 
to be the cause of an “ international 
situation.”’ 

Soon after seven o’clock, by which 
time it was pitch dark, a pride of 
lions started roaring out in the plains 
beyond our ring of hills, and there 
was a lot of uneasy stamping and 
snuffling among the cattle. I could 
hear their huge horns incessantly 
clicking against each other, like 
thousands of castanets, as_ they 
moved restlessly in the confined 
space. My goodness! the things I 
called those infernal lions. Later it 
got worse. 

I was standing over by Tafanu, 
wondering whether I had best slip 
the saddle on to him in case of 
trouble, when I felt him shiver vio- 
lently beneath my hand, which was 
resting upon his withers; I spoke 
soothingly to him and laid my hand 
over his soft muzzle. A second later 
I knew the cause of his uneasiness. 

There was a deep ‘‘ Woof! ”’ from 
beyond the thorn fence, and, all in 
a minute, every herdsman was yell- 
ing like mad and doing all he knew 
to hold the frenzied cattle from break- 
ing away. 

Those natives worked with a will, 
I can tell you, and no Western cow- 
puncher could have bettered their 
efforts, but they knew as well as I 
did what would happen if the steers 
stampeded. At the best they would 
run for hours, and they might or 
might not go straight back to my 
shamba; on the other hand, it was 
far more likely that they would 
trample us flat in their first, wild 
rush, which, incidentally, would 
carry them straight through the 
thorn wall of the boma. 


By the mercy of Providence the 
beasts were held in check, all except 
one big bull, which knocked over the 
Masai Ol Muran and_ charged 
straight across to where I was stand- 
ing beside Tufanu. With some 
futile idea of self-defence I drew my 
revolver from its holster, but a pea- 
shooter would have been just about 
as useful. 

I fired twice, of course without 
effect, although I heard the smack of 
both bullets. Then when the hulk- 
ing great brute was almost on top of 
me, something hurtled over-head 
which sent Tufanu careering madly 
away. 

There was just enough light to see 
the lion, for that is what it was, land 
fairly between the great bull’s shoul- 
ders, pitching it headlong on to its 
horns, in such a way that even that 
tremendous neck was_ broken _in- 
stantly. I stood absolutely still, for 
I did not want to take that lion’s 
attention off its kill, and, despite my 
deadly peril, I was keenly interested 
to see what the mighty hunter would 
do next. 

I’d often heard, without lending 
much credence to such stories, of the 
| lion’s unbelievable strength; and 
now I was to see an example of it 
for myself. 

It seemed to me that he worked 
and worried away at the shoulders 
for a bit, and then there was a horrid 
crunching, cracking sound, which 
| told me he had made sure the back- 
| bone was broken. After that he did 
a quick wriggle and a heave; and 
there he was with that great big bull 
| flung back over his shoulder; al- 
though, how he did it I’m hanged if 
I know. The next thing that hap- 


pened I hardly like to speak about, it 
but 


sounds so utterly impossible, 
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there it is, and whether I am to be be- 
lieved or not, that lion jumped out 
of the boma over the thorn fence, 
which was all of seven feet high, with 
the bull over his back, and there the 
next morning was the spoor upon the 
ground to show where he _ had 
dragged the carcase before lying 
down to make his meal. 

That little episode cost me a good 
bull and some pretty anxious 
moments ; but if the beast hadn’t hap- 
pened along at the moment of the 
lion’s arrival he would probably have 
stampeded the whole herd, so that L 
did not grudge him his meat. 

With the first streak of light show- 
ing in the sky we kindled half a dozen 
small cooking fires and had _ break- 
fast, and an hour after that we were 
on the low plains beyond the hills 
with the herd moving easily along 
ahead of us. 

That day passed without incident; 
and, by four in the afternoon we had 
all the beasts safely kraaled in the 
Lokkob boma beside Sindeyo’s man- 
yata. 

I was all for saddling-up and get- 
ting away for home, without any de- 
lay, but old Sindeyo wouldn’t hear 
of that. 

The Masai had been living on 
blood, which it is their custom to 
draw from the male beasts of their 
herds and which they drink hot and 
frothing, not mixed with milk and 
put away till evening, as is the cus- 
tom of their neigbours the Waki- 
kuyu. But to-night was to be a feast, 
and Sindeyo would have it that I 
must stay for it. 

Two beasts were slaughtered by 
being stabbed behind the neck, and 
their flesh roasted over open fires; 
and there was plenty of honey and 
wine purchased from the Wakikuyu 
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with which to wash down the meat 
which the Masai eat in a way peculiar 
to themselves and just a very few 
other African races, such as the So- 
mali and Abyssinians, but never by 
any of the Bantu people. 

A large piece of meat is held in the 
teeth and left hand, and is then cut 
across close to the lips by a knife 
held in the right hand. 

Sindeyo’s feast lasted a very long 
time, but towards midnight he sug- 
gested that I should go to the hut 
which had been ready for my acco- 
modation. 

Somehow, however, I had an un- 
canny feeling that there would be 
trouble if I was still in the manyata 
at daylight. I had a sort of irresist- 
ible desire to be on the British side 
of the border once more. I explained 
my anxiety to Sindeyo; and, after 
some demur, Tufanu was brought, 
readily saddled; and deciding be- 
cause it was a night of clear moon- 
light to risk the lions, I rode out 
over the plains in the direction of the 
lone tree, which was now many, 
many miles distant. 

It seemed to me that my _ best 
chance of finishing off my adven- 
tures safely was by travelling fast, 
and so I pushed Tufanu pretty hard 
across the smooth grass plain which 
I knew was free of stones and holes 
and only intersected by one ravine, 
which I should be able to spot easily 
in the moonlight, by the line of 
mimosa thorn trees fringing its lip. 

Towards dawn we were well on to 
the second stretch of good going, 
and by daylight had reached the little 
ring of kopjes where the lion had so 
nearly upset all my carefully laid 
plans. 

I lent forward in my saddle and 
patted Tufanu’s neck, for he had 
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travelled grandly through the night, 
and | promised him, and myself, 
two or three hours’ rest in the cool 
shelter of those hills. I eased him 
down to a walk and slipped my feet 
from the stirrups. 

Then, as we rounded the shoulder 
of the kopje, all my listlessness van- 
ished in a flash, for there, with his 
back against a tree and his safari all 
packed up for trekking, sat a German 
officer eating his breakfast. A big, 
raking horse was tethered just behind 
him, and some twenty asikari and a 
few dozen wapagazi were squatted by 
their loads not far off, awaiting their 
masters orders to march. 

I took in the situation at a glance 
and saw that I hadn’t a chance of 
making a get-away on my tired 
horse, nor was there any hope of 
fighting my way clear either; there 
were too many asikari, well armed 
with long-range rifles for that. 

The Bosche saw me pretty well as 
soon as I saw him, and there he sat 
with his mouth and eyes wide open 
and a cup of steaming coffee half 
raised. 

I saw that he was about to speak, 
and, whipping out my _ revolver, 
smashed the cup in his hand, just to 
show him that I could handle a 
weapon and do some fancy shooting, 
too, if need be. 

Donner und blitzen!”’ he yelled, 
and a lot more German besides, as the 
boiling liquid splashed over his legs, 
but what it was he said I can’t tell 
you because I don’t speak that farm- 
yard language. 

** See here, Fritz,’’ I said in my 
best Swahili, knowing that he was 
bound to understand the native lingo 
which runs current across the breadth 
of Africa, ‘‘ this looks like a fair cop, 
but don’t you be too sure, and don’t 
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get thinking of giving any orders to 
your asikari, because the first soldier 
that lays a hand on his rifle I'll blow 
your head in. Do you get that? ”’ 

Indio,’? he answered,  sourly, 
and ‘‘ Indio ’’ (which means ‘‘Yes’’) 
was echoed by all the native soldiers 
and caravan porters in chorus. 

Then I began to laugh, and I 
chuckled and crowed until I nearly 
rolled off Tufanu’s back, because 
there we were stuck in the middle of 
a howling wilderness, both wishful 
to do harm to the other, and both un- 
able. For he knew perfectly well 
that I should pop out his light at the 
first sign of aggression, and I knew 
that if I finished him or tried to win 
clear, his asikari would finish me off 
in double quick time. 

1 might, of course, have asked his 
promise to let me go free in exchange 
for his life, but I’d had some expe- 
rience of German promises, and past 
happenings didn’t incline me to take 
this fat fellow’s word. So there we 
stuck, staring at each other, and the 
natives sitting round’ on their 
haunches, grinning at us for all the 
world like a tribe of blessed baboons. 

‘* Well,’’ said he, testily, when I 
had had my laugh out, ‘‘ What do 
you propose? We cannot sit here 
like this for ever, you know.”’ 

‘* No, Fritz, we can’t,’’ I assented, 
‘“and the worst of it is you don’t 
come from a sporting nation, or else 
I’d propose getting down and sett- 
ling the matter with our fists, or I’d 
even toss you for it.’’ I cocked my 
head on one side and waited, giving 
him a chance to take up either sug- 
gestion. He didn’t seem eager, but | 
saw him looking at Tufanu with a 
speculative eye. 

‘* Well? ’’ I asked at last, for I 
» reckoned it was about my turn to 
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speed up the proceedings. 

“TI cannot fight with my fists, as 
is your English custom,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘ nor will I gamble with 
you who are a common thief, an illi- 
cit trader, and a ne’er-do-well.’’ 

“Cut it out,’’ I said, sharply 
enough, for I didn’t fancy the trend 
the conversation was taking. ‘‘ Have 
you any suggestions of your own to 
offer? 

*““Yes!”’ he answered. ‘‘ We 
both have horses, and I will race you 
to the lone tree, which marks the 
border. If you win you can go free, 
and no more will be said of the cattle- 
running, of which I know you have 
just been guilty; but if you lose then 
you surrender to me and become 
my prisoner, unconditionally; is 
it agreed ? ”’ 

For myself I should not have hesi- 
tated a moment, but I had to consider 
Tufanu; he had been ridden hard all 
night and had had hard work and 
very little rest for three days before 
that, so that I was doubtful how he 
would show up against the German’s 
big-boned waler. And I’d rather 
have lost my life than have the 
Hurricane beaten in a race; for he’d 
run many and never been beaten yet. 
But that was different, for then he 
had always gone to the post as fit as 
hands could make him; but now he 
was untrained and badly needing 
rest. Still, the German rode a couple 
of stone heavier than | did, and so I 
thought that that might possibly level 
things up a bit; but the thing which 
greatly bothered me was the thought 
that from the kopjes to the lone tree 
would mean hard riding if we were 
to reach it by sundown. 

** Right, it’s a bet,’’ I answered, 
but I must admit I was counting a bit 
on mv own good horsemanship, for 
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I’ve -been used to the saddle since | 
was four, and ridden to hounds since 
I was seven years old. 

The moment I saw Fritz put his 
foot in the stirrup and swing his leg 
over his horse I began to readjust 
my outlook, more than a little, for 
there was no need for anyone to tell 
me that the fellow was a horseman, 
and the healthy buck the horse threw, 
without shifting the rider an inch in 
the saddle, showed me that both man 
and beast were fit enough to race for 
their lives, as | had got to do; and 
with Tufanu stale from a hard night’s 
work at that. 

Well, I got down and washed the 
horse’s mouth and nostrils out with 
brandy from my flask, mixed with a 
cup full of water; I let him crop a 
few mouthfuls of grass, and_ then, 
having first removed his saddle, led 
him over to a sandy patch where he 
could roll and get a “‘ good ”’ feeling 
into his hide. 

All the while I was busy with my 
mount the German and his natives 
watched me closely, but not one of 
them offered to interfere, although I 
had long since shoved my Colt back 
into its holster. 

When I had gained as much rest- 
ing time as I could with any show 
of decency, I re-saddled Tufanu and 
slipped a light bandage I always car- 
ried on to his off-fore leg, which was 
apt to fill if you pushed him hard. 

Then I swung myself into the 
saddle, and the next thing I knew 
we were off. Both horses seemed to 
know that something unusual was 
up. They were really eager for the 
gallop, tossing their heads, playing 
with their bits, and boring away at 
the reins as we cleared the kopjes 
and raced down the slight slope on to 
the plains below. 
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Old Tufanu was moving perfectly, 
with a steady, untiring, piston-like 
thrust to his clean, flat legs and an 
easy swing forward which fairly ate 
up the ground we were covering. I 
let him have his way for a while, to 
give him good heart for the terrible 
struggle which I was beginning to 
realise lay before us both. At the 
end of half a mile, however, I 
brought his head back and eased him 
down to a long, loping canter, which 
is the best sort of gait for such a race 
as we had on hand. 

The Bosche was ahead of me, cut- 
ting out the pace as I intended that 
he should. I’m afraid 1 cursed a bit 
under my breath as we galloped on, 
for I knew that despite the quality of 
his mount and the excellence of his 
horsemanship, and horsemastership 
as well, he’d never have seen Tu- 
fanu’s heels for dust if only the old 
horse had had such a night’s rest as 
his red-roan waler had enjoyed. 

Whether it was due to the excite- 
ment of the race or not I can’t say, 
but I never seem to remember a 
hotter day than that; the sun fairly 
scorched my flesh and seemed to 
drink up every drop of moisture in 
my body, until I absolutely envied 
the fat German, from whom the 
sweat was flowing in streams. 

At last we sighted water, and I 
thanked God, for I felt Tufanu rock- 
ing under me, and I made up my 
mind to take him into deep water 
crossing the ford, to buck him up 
and also so that for the next mile or 
two he might be drinking in moisture 
through his skin. How deep the 
water was going to be I had, how- 
ever, no idea. 

I saw the German ahead of me 
pull up his mount and _ sit staring 
down over the bank. When I 
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arrived | saw the reason. The river 
was in flood and the water coming 
down like a mill-race. 

Himmel!’’ he exclaimed, 
death to cross here.”’ 

I turned in my saddle and laughed 
in his face. 

‘* It is here we cross, Fritz.’’ Il 
grinned. ‘‘ If you don’t like it, stay 
behind; but I’m going on to the lone 
tree. This race isn’t over by a long 
chalk yet.” 

For answer he urged his snorting, 
terrified horse down the bank. Tufanu 
didn’t like the look of that yellow 
torrent any better than did the roan. 

Until the water was well above the 
saddle flaps the old horse kept his 
feet, and then I felt him sway side- 
ways against the current, trying to 
keep his footing. Soon he lifted and 
began to swim. At that I slipped out 
of the saddle and, winding my fingers 
in his mane, swam beside him ; with his 
body acting as a breakwater between 
me and the weight of the river. 

The German and his mount had 


it is 


been swept a bit further down stream 
and were, if anything, having an even 


worse time. After much struggling 
we all reached the far bank, although 
Heaven alone knows how we did it. 

By mutual consent Fritz and I sat 
down and let the horses hang their 
heads and rest, but when I got up and 
poured a littlhe more brandy down 
Tufanu’s throat Fritz was on his feet 
like a shot, and into the saddle an 
instant later. He gained best part of 
a hundred and fifty yards that way, 
but it didn’t worry me; my mount had 
benefited more than the roan from the 
rest, for Tufanu was the better bred 
animal, and, therefore, the quicker to 
recover strength. 

After a bit we came to a long in- 
cline, which I knew well; and I knew, 
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too, that it was going to mean punish- 
ment for the horses. 

As we swung forward up the hill 
the sun went down and the Germ a 
eased up until I was at his flank; I 
think he had a notion of making me 
do the pacing to suit his book, but 
that wasn’t my idea at all; and so I 
kept Tufanu’s nose just back of his 
knee. Poor old lad, he was begin- 
ning to roll a bit now, but I could 
hear the roan sobbing, although I 
could only just make out his shape, 
for the sun was down and the moon 
not yet up. 

How I cursed all Germans, and 
above all this cruel, punishing race, 
as I forced my poor old horse up that 
hill, holding him together at every 
stride lest he should fall; for I knew 
that once he went down he would 
never get up again. 

At last we mounted the ridge and 
looked out over the plains flooded 
with moonlight, for the yellow orb 
had just cleared the mountains away 
to the left. 

Far away across the dim-lit plains 
I could see the lone tree which 
marked the border, standing up stark 
and black. I patted Tufanu’s neck 
and I looked sideways out of the 
corner of my eye at the roan, for I 
never believed that either horse 
would ever reach that strange win- 
ning post, which meant life or death 
to me. 

For one second we looked down the 
rock-strewn slopes of the hillside, and 
then the big, black-bellied clouds 
shut out the light of the moon, and 
we were forced to sit there, for no 
man might ride a step of that road in 
darkness, or so it seemed ’o both of us 
at that moment. 

As if by a common impulse we 
urged our weary horses forward as 
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the moon reappeared, and raced down 
the slope; the German leading by a 
couple of lengths and muttering to 
himself as he rode, with me behind 
him choosing the gaps in the bushes 
he had crashed through, and leaping 
rocks, ditches and fallen tree trunks 
faithfully in his track. 

Once the moon was smothered up 
again and the night was black as the 
inside of a pedlar’s bag, but the 
madness was on us and the level 
plains just below, so that we never 
drew rein. 

On the level Tufanu started gain- 
ing; yard by yard of the lead he stole 
back, foot by foot he crept up to the 
roan, travelling easier now, and I'll 
swear that he knew that he was run- 
ning that night for my liberty, if not 
for my very life; and that was why 
he threw his great heart before him 
and galloped gamely on. 


The tree was very near now, as | 


crouched in my seat, with my head 
alongside Tufanu’s neck and _ the 
blood-flecked foam from his gasping 
nostrils flying back in my _ face. 
Twice the red roan lurched and 
almost brought us down, and each 
time I saw the big German lift his 
mount along and heard the things he 
said, as Tufanu’s nose crept up to his 
knee and past it, and that lone, stark 
tree was getting closer every instant. 

The strain and the pace were awful, 
but not for all the gold on the Rand 
would I have lifted my whip, Tufanu 
was doing all he knew, and the tree 
kept getting closer. 

Then, when the sobbing horses 
were neck and neck, and the naked 
tree seemed to fill all the horizon and 
overshadow the whole world I tried 
with all the spirit that was in me to 
lift Tufanu on, and I like to think 
that I shoved his nose out past the 
post in front of the roan’s, for he had 
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never yet been beaten, but I couldn’t 
swear that I did it. 

The next thing 1 seem to remember 
is flying for ages through space and 
finally fetching up with a crash that 
made the universe shake and set all 
the stars dancing in the heavens. 

After a minute I stumbled to my 
feet and staggered to where Tufanu 
was lying; at my footsteps he lifted 
his head maybe half an inch and 
tried to whinny, but he couldn’t 
manage it, and when I got my arms 
round his neck I saw that he was 
dead. 

Then a rum thing happened, for I 
heard a kind of strangled sound, half 
sob, half grunt, and when I looked 
round there was the poor old Bosche 
standing over his roan, and_ there 
were two fat tears ploughing their 
way through the filth on his face, and 
then | knew that his mount also was 
dead, and he was feeling it just about 
as badly as I was. 

Well, we didn’t have any argument 
about ‘who'd won; we were too 
sorrowful for that. We just made 
our joint camp on the border line, 
and when the morning came we went 
each his separate way, without saying 
much, but before he turned west the 
old Bosche came up and shook hands 
with me. 

You’re a robber, a raider, an 
illicit trader and a rascal, and there 
is a big price on your head,”’ he said, 
‘“but in future you can go free for 
me, for you are at least a man.”’ 

With that we parted, but often, 
when things are running wrong, or 
I’ve been loosing off above the aver- 
age, I like to think of what the 
Bosche said that day at sun-up, for it 
makes me realise that but for that 
queer streak of contrariness in my 
nature, I might have made a better 
job of my life. 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


THE Two-YEAR-OLDS OF THE 

SEASON. 

O poor an opinion was enter- 

tained of the two-year-olds by a 
critic at Newmarket during the 
Houghton Meeting that he expressed 
doubt as to whether we had yet seen 
not only the winner of next year’s 
Derby, but even a finisher in the first 
three. One reason why this estimate 
i» unacceptable is that no one can say 
to what extent some of these two- 
year-olds may improve. It is, in fact, 
too early to make any attempt to fix 
the class of the young ones in their 
first season. Sometimes when flat 


racing has come to an end in Novem- 
ber the views of experts differ widely 


as to whether the best three-year-olds 
are good or bad. Spearmint’s year 
is often quoted. In the winter of 
1906, the general idea appeared to be 
that the winner of the Derby and 
those who followed him home were 
a poor lot; but it was demonstrated 
next year that a considerable number 
of them were’ entitled to rank as dis- 
tinctly good. As four-year-olds they 
won a series of the principal Stakes. 
Last season the two-year-olds were 
set down as moderate, .but during the 
last two or three months some of them 
have shown that they are entitled to 
considerable respect. 

Everyone agrees that the best two- 
year-old of the present season is Mr. 
Marshall Field’s Golden Corn, that 
none of the colts is comparable with 
her. I must admit that I had ex- 
pected to find the daughter of Golden 
Sun and Corn Cockle placed more 


than 4 lb. above the colt who comes 
after her in the Free Handicap. 
Golden Corn has, however, g St., 
whilst Mr. E. Moore’s Lembach 
and Mr. S. B. Joel’s Sicyon have both 
8st. 10 lb., and in a handicap no 
question of sex allowance is involved. 
Not seldom a first appearance is an 
unsafe guide to a horse’s capacity, 
and it certainly was so in the case of 
this filly. She came out in May for 
the Knavesmire Maiden Plate at 
York, had been well tried, and what 
is called ‘‘a shade of odds ’’—the 
least shade—was laid upon her; but 
she was beaten four lengths by a filly 
named Prima Donna. Two lengths 
behind Golden -Corn came Venier. 
For the Free Handicap Mr. Dawkins 
selected 100 horses at weights rang- 
ing from gst. to 6st. 41b., and 
neither Prima Donna nor Vernier 
was thought worthy of inclusion. 
Since her failure she has won in 
handsome fashion all the five races 
for which she was started. At New- 
market in July she beat a field of a 
dozen horses for the Fulbourne 
Stakes, 5 fur. 140 yds. The captious 
might say that there was nothing of 
much account among the dozen be- 
hind her here nor among the eleven 
behind her at York in August when 
she won the Prince of Wales’s Plate 
by four lengths. She could not do 
more than win, she could not have 
won more easily, and such a com- 
plaint would by no means hold good 
about the Champagne Stakes at Don- 
caster. 

For this she 


six-furlong race 
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was favourite at 11 to 10. Lembach 
was heavily backed at 3 to 1, Mr. 
SB. Joel’s Polyhistor, who had won 
both his races—worth £3,753—had 
supporters at 5 to 1 as had Mr. W.H. 
Dixon’s Stingo at 6 to 1. Mr. J. B. 
Joel’s Stupidity, who had run thrice 
without defeat, is quoted at 10 to I. 
There was certainly something to 
beat here, and Golden Corn had no 
difficulty in administering the beat- 
ing. Her jockey could have ex- 
tended the length and a-half by which 
she disposed of Lembach, Poly- 
histor two lengths behind the 
second. She had qualified for the 
distinction of best, and confirmed the 
qualification by winning the Rous 
Memorial at the Newmarket First 
October with odds of g to 1 on her, 
as later on the Middle Park Stakes. 
Here Polyhistor was second, three 
parts of a length away, half the dis- 
tance of the Champagne finish. There 
was not universal agreement as to 
the manner in which she won this last 
race, and it is possible that she did 
not display the superlative ease 
which had marked her previous vic- 
tories. My impression was that she 
had probably 7 lb. in hand. She is 
not in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby, or the St. Leger, though 
her name is found in the entry for the 
One Thousand Guineas and the 
Oaks. But whether she will ever stay 
a mile and a-half is, of course, as in 
the case of every two-year-old, open 
to question. 


Perhaps it may be well to give the 
names and weights of the first twelve 


in the Free Handicap, they being 
those with whom I have chiefly to 
deal. 
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Mr. Marshall Field’s b. or br. f. — —_ 9st. Olbs. 
Mr. E. Moore’s b. c. Lembach ... 8st. 10lbs. 
Mr. S. B. Joel’s ch. c. Sicyon ... . 10lbs. 
Mrs. A. Bendir’s b. c. Condover ... . Obs. 
Lord Jersey’s b.c. Scamp. . 
Mr. R. Dawson’s b. c. Blandford Q1bs. 
Mr. Joel’s b. c. Polyhistor one 91bs. 
Mr. S. Joel’s br. c. Pondoland es ibe . 6lbs. 
Lord b. f. Selene... . 4lbs. 
Major Ratliffe’s ch. f. Deja Thorris 
Sir Ernest b.c. Re-echo ... sue . 4ibs. 
Lord Astor’s b. f. Pogrom ose . Slbs. 


Lembach came out as early as the 
1oth of May in the Norfolk Stakes. 
He had a private reputation which 
caused him to start favourite, there 
being only, as it was imagined, one 
source of danger, Mr. Frank Bibby’s 
North End, who sadly disappointed 
expectations, though his owner has 
hopes of him next year. Lembach 
won by a couple of lengths, but the 
son of Lemberg and Miss Portland 
is not a particularly attractive colt, 
and I scarcely think many people 
expected him to remain prominent at 
the end of the season. At Ascot, 
however, the market suggested that 
there was nothing better, nothing, 
in fact, nearly as good in the New 
Stakes which far more often than not 
has been won by a really good horse. 
Lembach started at 7 to 4 on, to be 
beaten a couple of lengths by Scamp, 
who had been out once before, at 
Newbury, where he had _ finished 
second to the Blanche colt as Bland- 
ford was called when he first ran. 

Lembach’s fate was to win and be 
second alternately. After his defeat 
at Ascot, excused on the ground that 
the hard going had prevented him 
from doing sufficient work, he won 
the July Stakes from Spike Island 
and Pondoland. It was then his turn 
to be beaten, as he was for the Rich- 
mond Stakes at Goodwood by Fodder 
in receipt of 12lb. It became his 
turn to win, and he took the last race 
of the meeting, the Molecomb Stakes, 
from Hebrides, giving Sir James 
Buchanan’s colt 7 1b. and_ beating 
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him a length and a-half. The failure 
which was now due occurred in 
the Champagne Stakes, to which 
reference has already been made. 
After this he was the victim of 
a cough, a fever which was, I 
think, unusually prevalent iast sea- 
son, and it was understood that he 
had probably not altogether recovered 
when he ran for the Dewhurst Stakes 
at the Houghton Meeting. But 
Hebrides, the only one who counted 
among the other three, had also been 
coughing, and Sir James Buchanan 
expressed little hope of his colt’s suc- 
cess. Receiving 7 as he had 
done at Goodwood, Hebrides ran 


Lembach to a short head. Though 
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in the Free Handicap Hebrides had 
only 7 st. 7 lb., was therefore put to 
receive 17 1b. from Lembach, there 
are those who hold to the opinion that 
the son of Hurry On is likely to turn 
out the better of the pair next seasoa 

The possession of good home-bred 
two-year-olds is due to a combination 
of luck and judgment. It has been 
seen that Mr. S. B. Joel has three 
among the first dozen, Sicyon, a son 
of Sunder and Polkerris, sharing 
second place with Lembach. He is 
one of the very few who finish the 
season without having incurred de- 
feat. One would think more highly 
of him if he did not convey the :m- 
pression of probable inability to stay ; 


GOLDEN CORN. (GOLDEN SUN—CORN 
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but this impression has been con- 
veyed by many horses who turned 
out able to win races over what is 
called a ‘‘ distance of ground.’’ 
Sicyon came out for the Hurst Park 
Plate in July with so good a reputa- 
tion that odds of 13 to 8 were laid on 
him. The most formidable of his an- 
tagonists was believed, and proved, 
to be His Majesty’s Joss House, who 
had been placed in his previous three 
races and was here to be _ placed 
again. Sicyon giving him 10 Ip. beat 
him a neck. Throughout the season 
it has been the fate of the King’s 
horses to run second with extraordi- 
nary persistence. Just a week after 
his first appearance Sicyon won the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Good- 
wood. It was thought that Lord 
Derby’s Fordingbridge might beat 
him, and she was almost an equal 
favourite; but it would seem that this 


filly was over-rated or that she will 
not do what she can. Sicyon beat her 


easily by four lengths. He did not 
come out again till the Second Octo- 
ber Meeting, when he won the Pren- 
dergast Stakes from Lord Astor’s 
Pogrom and Mr. Marshall Field’s 
Cisterican. I write before the decision 
of a valuable race at Hurst Park which 
seems likely to be taken by Sicyon. 
Condover, a son of Radium and 
Moonfleet, bred by the late Sir John 
Thursby, is a colt of whom I formed 
a high opinion. One cannot avoid 
prejudice for or against horses. Con- 
dover’s dam is a sister of Torchlight, 
the two being daughters of that beau- 
tiful mare Lesbia, these being ani- 
mals in whom I took particular in- 
terest, as the property of a friend on 
visits to whom I used to see them, 
and that quite possibly predisposes 
r in Condover’s favour. He came 
out for the Findon Stakes at Good- 
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wood, a race which I imagined would 
be won by a colt named Inns of 
Court. But Condover beat him 
easily, and not long afterwards won 
the Lennox Maiden Plate at Hurst 
Park in particularly attractive style. 
He seemed likely, more than likely 
indeed, to win the Highclere Nursery 
at Newbury, but owing to a swerve 
lost it by a head to Mr. Washington 
Singer’s Leighon Tor who had been 
known as the Postbridge filly. But 
this was really an excellent perform- 
ance as Condover was giving 16 lb. 
The colt has been prevented from 
running since by an accident, I am 
informed happily a slight one. It is 
possible that before this number of 
the Magazine is published he may 
run for the race at Hurst Park 
just mentioned, a_ race designed 
to afford opportunity for some of the 
best young ones for whom no en- 
gagements, or very few, have been 
made. Condover’s entries unfortun- 
ately lapsed by the death of his 
breeder. 


Evidence that Lord Jersey enter- 
tained no exalted hopes of Scamp is 
afforded by the fact that the son of 
Son-in-Law and Campanula was very 
sparsely engaged. He came out in 
the Kennet Stakes at Newbury early 
in June—the week before Ascot. 
Inns of Court was a slightly bet- 
ter favourite than the Blanche 
colt, under which title Bland- 
ford ran; Scamp, however, backed 
at 6 to 1. He and the un-named had 
the finish to themselves, the latter 
winning by three parts of a length. 
As already observed, Scamp won 
the New Stakes at Ascot from Tem- 
bach, Inns of Court well up, Scamp’s 
third and last appearance being in 
the Gimcrack Stakes at York, which 
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he won by a head from Silpho in re- 
ceipt of a stone, the late Mr. Ken- 
nedy Jones’ Flaming Orb only a 
neck behind. Silpho up to the time 
of writing has run ten times without 
winning so that Scamp’s achievement 
does not look very much; but | gather 
from Lord Jersey that he thinks his 
colt did not display his real form at 
York. 

Blandford is another colt with few 
nominations, and this son of Swyn- 
ford earned his high place in the Free 
Handicap by only two performances. 
He won the Kennet Stakes as noted, 
but at Ascot failed by a neck to give 
Alaric tolb. Mr. Dawkins might 
perhaps have taken a somewhat more 
lenient view of Blandford? He has 
not been out since his race for the 
Windsor Castle Stakes in mid-June. 

Polyhistor began to pay his way 
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handsomely by taking what used to 
be the richest two-year-old prize of 
the season, the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Sandown Park— 
it was execeded this year by the 
Middle Park, the respective values 
being £2,670 and £3,620—run al- 
ways the day after the Eclipse. He 
is a son of Polymelus and Lady Flo 
and had been so well tried that, as 
was the case when Sicyon first ap- 
peared, odds were laid on him. He 
won easily by three lengths from 
Hebrides, His Majesty’s Joss House 
missing second place by aneck. Poly- 
histor strikes one as a really nice colt, 
though he has not the gigantic stride 
of Sicyon. His second appearance 
was another victory, in the Cham- 
pion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby, 
but at Doncaster, as related in the 
sketch of Golden Corn, he found 


SELENE (CHAUCER—-SERENISSIMA), WINNER OF THE 
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more than his match. In the Bos- 
cawen Stakes at Newmarket he had 
only one poor filly to beat, and did 
it at his ease, his last essay being in 
the Middle Park, as described. His 
stable companion Pondoland was 
another early one. He was not fancied 
when he ran for a Breeders’ Stakes 
at the Newmarket Second Spring, 
and did not finish in the first ten. tie 
found his form within a month, can- 
tering away with the Berkshire Foal 
Stakes at Newbury, and the follow- 
ing week cleverly beating Lord 
Glanely’s Drake’s Drum and Re- 
echo for the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot. For the July Stakes he was a 
slightly better favourite than Lem- 
bach, to whom he ran third, Spike 
Island intervening; and Stupidity 
beat him in what became a match for 
the Ham Stakes at Goodwood. Since 
then Pondoland has won the Leices- 


ter County Foal Stakes, from a poor- 
ish field, however, and the Kempton 
Park Nursery, carrying 8st. 6 lb. 
He was beaten a neck by Sir William 
Cooke’s Colaborator (the Combination 
colt) in receipt of 7 lb. for the Free 
Handicap and won the Knowsley Nur- 


sery from Leighon Tor. His record, 
therefore, is five wins in nine attempts. 

Selene, a daughter of Chaucer and 
Serenissima, who has had a very 
busy season, having been out ten 
times, ranks second of the fillies. 
Next season will show whether she 
is quite in the first class or just on the 
border. At Newmarket in May she 
was third to Lembach, beaten two 
lengths and a half, and since then she 
has won seven of her nine races—in- 
cluding a dead-heat—having been 
second for the other two. Her first 
success was in the Lytham Stakes at 
Manchester. Odds of 7 to 1 were laid 
on her, which suggests the measure 
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of her opponents. She won the Hope- 
ful Stakes at the Doncaster Spring 
Meeting from second-class animals, 
her run of luck being interrupted 
when Wild Mint beat her a couple of 
lengths for the Queen Mary Stakes 
at Ascot. She then proceeded to run 
up a sequence of four: the July Plate 
ai Haydock Park from a solitary op- 
ponent, Tregenwell; the Rous Me- 
morial at Goodwood from Mr. Barclay 
Walker’s Craigangower; the Hard- 
wicke Stakes at Stockton; and the 
Land of Burns Nursery at Ayr. 
Pondoland, as already mentioned, 
beat her at Kempton—the two showed 
themselves practically ‘‘ the same 
horse ’’—and, to wind up the season, 
she dead-heated with Fodder, giving 
him 1 lb. for the Houghton Stakes. 
As for Deja Thorris, Mr. Dawkins 
in compiling the Free Handicap was 
obliged to leave her out or else to 
guess. Asa rule it is estimated that 
the Brocklesby Stakes form is some- 
thing like 2st. below the Middle 
Park form. Deja Thorris, a daughter 
of White Eagle and Orris, won the 
Brocklesbury, and on the 2nd of 
April took a £200 Plate at Alexandra 
Park, since when nothing has been 
seen of her. I am not aware why she 
has never been produced or whether 
she is likely to re-appear. There 
seems to be an impression that she is 
of no great account, though she has 
grown into a handsome filly. Sir 
Ernest Paget is one of the oldest 
owners now racing, and there is 
much satisfaction in seeing him the 
possessor of such a good horse as Re- 
echo—-the son of Neil Gow and Cor- 
rie Rae. He began by winning the 
Woodcote Stakes at the Epsom Sum- 
mer Meeting, and, judging by the 
market, did as well as was expected 
in getting third to Pondoland for the 
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Coventry Stakes. It was understood, 
however, that he was not then at his 
best. Sir Ernest sent him to Redcar 
for the Foal Stakes, which he won by 
four lengths, and he was not dis- 
credited when he failed by hatt-a- 
length to give Irish Belfry 22 lb. in 
a Nursery at Nottingham. Odds of 
5 to 2 were laid on him for the Cri- 
terion Stakes at the Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting, and he won in a 
canter. 

Last of the dozen is Pogrom, a 
daughter of Lemberg and Popingaol. 
Early in the season it was rumoured 
that the Manton two-year-olds were 
an indifferent lot. One after another, 
however, a number of them have 
come out and won good races. They 
must be pronounced a distinctly good 
lot. Pogrom was unheeded in the 
Chesham Stakes at Ascot. Her 


name is not mentioned in the betting, 
and if she was not absolutely last, she 


was last but one. In her next three 
races she was first. She won the 
Astley Stakes at Lewes, formerly one 
of the chief two-year-old races of the 
season, from a useful colt in Kadiant 
River, the Michaelmas Plate at Man- 
chester from the favourite, Limosin, 
giving him, moreover, 8 lb., and the 
Buckenham Stakes, in which, how- 
ever, she only had one poor oppo- 
nent. Sicyon beat her at weight for 
sex in the Prendergast Stakes, and 
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she won the great Sapling Plate at 
Sandown Park from a filly who had 
been talked about all the season, Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s Laughter. Laughter had 
been taken to more than one meeting 
and sent home again without run- 
ning. This Sandown race was her 
first appearance; but Pogrom gave 
her 17 lb. and beat her a head. It is 
an extraordinary thing that among 
the first twelve in Free Handicap 
there should be no fewer than four 
fillies, as also that one of them should 
be at the top. Some of those who 
have not been named may confi- 
dently be anticipated to turn out 
better than some of those of whom 
mention has been made. It is obvi- 
ous, for instance, that Sir William 
Cooke’s Combination colt should be 
higher than 7st. 13 lb. It will be 
perceived that in the Free Handicap 
he was set to receive 7 1b. from 
Pondoland who, in the endeavour to 
give him the weight, was beaten two 
lengths, which by the ordinary scale 
of calculation means that there is 
little or nothing between’ them. 
Hebrides again should be in at 8 st. 2 
Ib. instead of 7 st. if the Dewhurst 
running is correct. But the wonder is 
that Mr. Dawkins’ estimates come out 
so nearly right as they continually do, 
seeing that the form is constantly 
changing. 
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FISHING FROM THE Ear.iest Times. By 

William Radcliffe. (28s.) 

This is a_ really remarkable book, 
something like a library in itself, for 
the author has extracted the essence of 
information from all the famous writers 
of antiquity who discussed the subject of 
fishing and, moreover, from a number 
of authors whose names will certainly 
be strange to the average reader. It is 
what it professes to be—a history of 
fishing from the earliest times, which 


means going back to the Iron Age; for 


we are told of Chrysor, who ‘“‘ invented 
hook and bait and line and boat, being 
the first of all men to set sail.’’ So says 
an authority whom Mr. Radcliffe quotes, 
and we are certainly not in a position to 
contradict. Chrysor need not have in- 
vented hooks if he had lived in New 
Guinea, for there is an insect, Eury- 
cantha latro, who has a stout v-curved 
spur on his leg precisely suitable for 
fishing—a perfect hook. The earliest 
method of capturing fish is believed to 
have been that described by -#lian, still 
practised in this country and known as 
** tickling,’’ known also in France as 
la péche ala main. By no means all fish 
were to be thus taken, and the second 
method according to Mr. Radcliffe’s 
authority was the use of the spear. The 
hunter went out armed and if he were 
quick and lucky secured fish who were 
out of reach of his hand. Next some 
ingenious person thought of fishing with 
a line, and, finally, came a series of lines 
woven together into a form of a net. 


There were periods when fish was an 
important item of food not only for 
human diners but for animals. Accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, the sterility of the 
soil on the coast of Arabia induced the 
inhabitants to feed their cattle, camels, 
and horses on dried fish ‘‘ which being 
regularly served to them they ate with- 
out any sign of dislike.’’ This is by no 
means so incredible as it might seem. 
Some years ago an angler in these 
islands caught a salmon, deposited 
safely on the bank of the river, and on 
returning to the spot found it gone. 
He naturally suspected a thief and be- 
lieved he could identify the culprit. 
Shortly afterwards the same thing oc- 
curred. He caught his fish and did not 
find it or any trace of it. Careful watch 
was kept, and to the amazement of the 
fisherman, a third fish having been left 
in the same place, a cow came and 
feasted on it. Nothing is said about th 
flavour of the milk. ; 


We have lately been told that there 
is no fear that the supply of fish will 
give out or indeed will ever diminish. 
One must assume, however, that tunny 
cannot at the present time be as thick 
in the sea as those described by Pliny, 
who tells us, ‘‘ the multitude of the fish 
which met the fleet of Alexander the 
Great under the command of Nearchus 
on one occasion was so vast that only 
by advancing in battle line as on an 
enemy was he able to cut his way 
through.’’ The tunny appears to be 
identical with the tuna, a_ creature 


; 
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which affords wonderful sport on the 
coast of California. It is alleged that 
one caught on a rod and line weighed 
707 lb. We are not aware how this com- 
pares with the record tarpon. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe quotes from Richter the capture 
in 1565 of a fish 32 ft. long and 16 ft. 
thick, ‘‘ on whose skin a ship of war 
was depicted in its entirety.’’ What 
its entirety ’’ means seems somewhat 
vague. We should be inclined to credit 
the seer of the ship with a vast amount 
of imagination. 

Mr. Radcliffe has come to the con- 
clusion that Ovid has more piscatory 
passages than any other poet, except 
professional writers such as Oppian. 
Ovid’s ten years’ banishment to Tomi 
at the mouth of the Danube and on the 
shores of the Euxine no doubt added to 
his love and caused his mentions of fish- 
ing. The author draws upon Martial, 
who is eulogised as a sportsman, conse- 
quent on his having thrown back into 
the river any mullet he landed which 
looked to be under 3 lb. in weight. From 
fElian we have a long description of the 
Macedonian way of catching ‘‘ fish with 
speckled skins’’; not improbably he 
means trout, though these speckled fish 
were known as Hippouros. They were 
accustomed, it is recorded, to feed on a 
fly peculiar to the country which hovers 
on the river, a fly that imitates the colour 
of a wasp and hums like a bee. We will 
let the author take up the story. ‘‘ These 
flies seek their food over the river, but 
do not escape the observation of the fish 
swimming below. When the fish ob- 
serves the fly on the surface, it swims 
quietly up, afraid to stir the water above, 
lest it should scare away the prey; then 
corhing up by its shadow, it opens its 
mouth gently and gulps down the fly, 
like a wolf carrying off a sheep from the 
fold or an eagle a goose from the farm 
yard; having done this it goes below the 
rippling water. Now though the fisher- 
men know of this they do not use these 
flies at all as bait for fish; for if a man’s 
hand touch them, they lose their natural 
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colour, their wings wither, and they be- 
come unfit food for the fish. For this 
reason they have nothing to do with 
them, hating them for their bad charac- 
ter; but they have planned a snare for 
the fish, and get the better of them by 
their fisherman’s craft. They fasten red 
wool round a hook and fix on to the wool 
two feathers which grow under cock’s 
wattles, and which in colour are like 
wax. Their rod is 6 ft. long and their 
line is the same length. Then they 
throw their snare, and the fish, attracted 
and maddened by the colour, comes 
straight at it, thinking from the pretty 
sight to get a dainty mouthful; when, 
however, it opens its jaws it is caught 
by the hook and enjoys a bitter repast, 
a captive.”’ 

It seems curious to us that the ancient 
Greeks should not have eaten any fish 
caught in fresh water except the eel of 
Lake Copais, and Mr. Radcliffe notes 
that the Homeric poems make no men- 
tion of fish being served at a banquet of 
the heroes or even appearing on the 
table of people of positon. Only poor or 
starving people ate fish. Probably not 
every one is aware that Diogenes came 
to an untimely end by eating with eager 
haste a polypus, raw. The fish was two 
cubits long, Diogenes dressed it and ate 
it up himself all but the head. Then 
the Cynic wrote a brief poem, and forth- 
with died. It is sad that King John did 
not take warning. Not long since ex- 
periments were made with a view to 
ascertaining if fish could hear, and the 
conclusion appeared to be that they 
could not. It is stated, however, that 
in Japan fish are summoned to dinner 
by melodious gongs. ‘‘ In India,’’ the 
writer continues, ‘‘ I have seen them 
called out of the muddy depths of the 
river at Dohlpore by the ringing of a 
hand-bell, while carp in Belgium answer 
at once to the whistle of the monks who 
feed them, and in far-away Otahlite the 
chiefs have pet eeis whom they whistle 
to the surface.’’ As for fish as food, 
Galen is quoted. This diet, according to 
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the Father of Medicine, was desirable 
for ‘‘ the idle, the old, the sick, and the 
silly,’’ all, therefore, except a small min- 
ority of the population. 

The work consists of nearly 500 pages, 
and on almost every page there is some 
remark which suggests comment, but 
vur space is limited, and, probably, 
enough has been said to direct the atten- 
tion of readers to an extremely quaint 
and interesting compilation. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary or A Hunts- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith. With an 
Introduction by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. Illustrated. London, Edward 
Arnold & Co. 1921. (21s. 

If, as we believe, Lord Willoughby 
de Broke was responsible for the re- 
publication of this work, he has done 
good service to the cause of hunting. 
In his introduction Lord Willoughby 
writes, ‘‘ After enjoying the easy flow 
of Beckford’s witty paragraphs in 


‘ Thoughts on Hunting,’ you feel you 
have been in the distinguished company 


of a gentleman, a sportsman, and a 
scholar who could set down in graceful 
and cultivated prose his’ unrivalled 
knowledge of fox-hunting. It is a joy 
to read him; but to someone who had 
never hunted a pack of fox-hounds, who 
was anxious to get some understanding 
of how to do so by reading a book, Mr. 
Smith would be even more useful than 
Beckford.’? A vast number of books 
have been written about the chase since 
the former Master of the Craven and the 
Pytchley produced his work, but it is 
safe to say that there has not been a 
better, and it may still be read with the ut- 
most advantage by everyone who follows 
hounds. Hunting a pack with succe s 
is a vastly more difficult and perplexing 
matter than the inexperienced would 
imagine. The requisites for a hunts- 
man, we are told, are ‘‘ heatlh, memory, 
decision, temper, patience, a good ear, 
voice and sight, courage and spirit, per- 
severance and activity; with these he will 
soon make a bad pack a good one; if 
quick, he will make a slow pack quick; 
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if slow, he will make a quick pack slow.’’ 

Mr. Smith had the utmost respect for 
the cunning, not to say the intelligence, 
of the fox, and no-one has known more 
about the creature. He comments on 
the fox’s habit of so often stopping and 
listening when he finds that he is not 
pressed. The huntsman must have his 
wits about him to circumvent his 
quarry, and must, for instance, ‘‘ know 
pretty well by the middle of the season 
where to put his hand on a fox (if there 
is one in the country) unless by accident 
it has been moved.’’ Readers un- 
acquainted with the book will be sur- 
prised to read the author’s assertion 
that ‘‘ it is possible for a good whipper- 
in to do more towards the sport on most 
days than the huntsman.’’ 


When where the palmy days ’”’ of 
fox-hunting? The question is induced 
by Mr. Smith’s expression of regret that 
‘*men do not enter into the real sport of 
fox-hunting as formerly.’’ This, it must 
be borne in mind, was written 1o0t very 
far short of a century ago; the work was 
originally published in 1838. Many 
offences which then called for reproof 
are still unfortunately practised. Thus, 
‘‘ there are men who will pass the first 
man when he pulls up at a check, and 
they are the men who do the mischief. The 
first man forces on amongst the hounds 
at the check and drives them beyond it; 
when up came lots of horses, smoking 
like steam-engines, on the very spot 
where hounds first threw up and where 
the fox headed or turned short to the 
right or left, probably; then instead of 
appearing to be aware that they have 
caused the check there begins a confu- 
sion of tongues instead of each being 
anxiously quiet with the hope of not 
attracting the hounds by a word even.’’ 
Every Master of Hounds would do well 
to see that his huntsman, and, indeed, 
the hunt servants generally, are enabled 
to study Mr. Thomas Smith. The pic- 
tures, it should be said, are admirably 
reproduced colour plates by Herring, 
Alken, Wolstenholme, and Pollard. 
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THE GREYHOUND AND COURSING. 
Adair Dighton, [I.R.C.S., 
London, Grant Richards, Ltd. 


Probably no-one knows more about 
coursing than Mr. Dighton, whose work 
is familiar to readers of the sporting 
press, for he contributes to the Sports- 
man under the title of ‘‘ King Cob ”’ 
and to the Sporting Chronicle as ‘‘ Broad 
Arrow.’’ The book, however, omits an 
all-important chapter which we looked 
to see and failed to find. Many readers 
will want to know how coursing is 
judged. The uninitiated might suppose 
that two greyhounds were slipped at a 
hare and that the dog who caught her 
won the course. Of course, this is by 
no means the case. It is true that the 
rules of the National Coursing Club are 
qucted and contain information on this 
point, but it seems to us there was a 
great deal to be said in addition which 
Mr. Dighton does not say. Coursing as 
at present known, at least the first meet- 
ing of which there seems to be any 
authentic account, dates from the year 
1776, the scene of action having been 
Swaffham in Norfolk, and the then Lord 
Orford chiefly responsible. The Stud 
Book dates from as recently as 1882. 


By 
1821. 


Much of the volume is occupied, as 
might be expected, with an account of 
the Waterloo Cup, the origin of which 


is probably little known. It appears that 
in the year 1836 a Mr. Lynn, proprietor 
of the ‘‘ Waterloo Hotel,’’ got up a 
meeting, an eight-day Stake, which he 
termed the ‘‘ Waterloo Cup.’’ He was 
allowed to run it over Lord Sefton’s 
property at Altcar, and a visit to this 
plain may convince the stranger that 
coursing is more popular than he had 
supposed, though whether it is increas- 
ing in popularity may well be doubted. 
The Waterloo Cup has, however, 
thriven, and is certainly devized with no 
little ingenuity. For the entry fee of 
£25 the nominator has a chance of 
winning the Waterloo Cup worth £500 
in addition to the trophy, the Waterloo 
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Purse of £215, and the Waterloo Plate 
of £5145. Thus only sixteen dogs do not 
gain a prize, and, as the author remarks, 
‘* if an owner has a dog of any use he 
can hardly fail to get his money back.’’ 
With regard to enclosed coursing, which 
completely failed soon after its introduc- 
tion, failure being its well-deserved fate, 
the author and one of his contributors 
differ diametrically, Mr. Dighton writes, 
‘* Enclosed coursing had only a brief life 
in England, but in that time it un- 
doubtedly did a great deal of harm.’’ 
He quotes from the Bapminron volume 
on ‘‘ Coursing,’’ ‘*‘ Now that enclosed 
coursing is losing popularity, all must 
see the ruin that has arisen from it: 
good greyhounds spoiled; flukey, flashy 
ones benefited; stamina and determina- 
tion lost sight of.’’ On the other hand, 
an Irish contributor gives his opinion. 
‘* Some writers have endeavoured to 
throw slurs and doubts on the enclosed 
system of coursing. In my opinion it 
has been the only means of keeping the 
sport alive in this country.’’ We cor- 
dially share the view of Mr. Dighton 
and the Bapminton author. 


Brrps One SHouLD Know, BENEFICIAL 
AND MiscHigEvous. By the Rev. Canon 
Theodore Wood. London, Gay & 
Hanceck Ltd. 34, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 1921. 


The author states that his object is 
merely to give a very brief account of 
those birds which are useful, or the re- 
verse, to farmers and gardeners, and 
sums up with the assertion that ‘‘ Not 
more than two or three of our birds are 
wholly injurious, many are entirely bene- 
ficial, most of the remainder, if not neu- 
tral, do a great deal more good than 
harm.’’ Readers of this magazine, it 
may be assumed, are more or less inti- 
mately acquainted with the English birds 
who come into the author’s scheme. His 
work is valuable as telling the uninitiated 
what to believe. But about almost all 
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birds there are two opinions. The book 
is charmingly illustrated with numerous 
pictures, many in colour. For these 
drawings and paintings Mr. Roland 
Greene, F.Z.S., is responsible. His 


work is entirely admirable. 


THE Book OF THE GRENVILLES. By 
Henry Newbolt. Longmans, Green & 
Co., London. 1921. 

It is not quite clear whether the Ein- 
stein theory has influenced Sir Henry 
Newbolt in this work, but it seems 
probable that the book would not have 
been written but for the philosopher’s 
alleged discoveries. The idea is that 
‘* nothing which really exists ever ceases 
to exist,’’ ‘‘ the past is not something 
which has been destroyed ’’; and this is 
as it were put to the test. Three 
brothers, Tom, Dick, and Harry, go to 
spend their holidays with a certain Mr. 
and Mrs. Diarmid, and their mother in- 
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forms them in a letter, before they set 
off, that Mr. Diarmid ‘‘ knows some- 
thing about Time and Space that we 
don’t.’’ They reach their host’s resi- 
dence, Dick goes out for a walk with 
him, proceeds to bathe, and comes up to 
find himself on shore looking out to sea 
where the Elizabethan Fleet is lying, Sir 
Richard Grenville’s  flag-ship ‘‘ Re- 
verge ’’ nearest to the land. Dick is in 
fact transported back to the 16th cen- 
tury and fights the Spaniards in a naval 
action, the description of which is good, 
but not as good as Charles Kingsley’s. 
Harry afterwards takes part in the great 
Civil War, his great friend being John 
Grenville. Tom is concerned with the 
late war, which introduces Captain Fran- 
cis Grenfell, V.C., and Captain the Hon. 
Julian Grenfell, D.S.O. It will be per- 
ceived that the scheme is ultra fantastic; 
at the same time the book is interesting 
and notably original. 
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A TRIAL OF THE Dort. 


During the past six months or so, I 
have covered quite a big mileage on vari- 
ous American cars, and after a previous 
spell on some of the principal luxury 
vehicles of British production, it is not 
remarkable that one’s sentiments about 
cars from across the Atlantic are rather 
mixed. In trying out an American car 
one always makes certain allowances. 
Viewed from the aspect of the average 
British owner it is unquestionable that a 
good many American cars have rather 
conspicuous failings. The general run 
of them perform the duties they are in- 
tended for without any sign of failing, but 
they do it in a rugged manner and gener- 
ally lack the refinement which one associ- 
ates with English cars. Now and again, 
however, one comes across an American 
car which seems entirely out of the ruck 
of ordinary trans-Atlantic productions, 
and when these discoveries are made it 
is a pleasing duty to record one’s impres- 
sions of them. 


The Dort is an exceptional American 
car. Speaking from personal experience 
I can say that very few cars on the 
market to-day, of any nationality, offer 
better value for money than the Dort; not 
many approach it in this respect. It is 
essentially an American car, and as such 
will not claim the affections of those 
British motorists who are dead set against 
cars from across the water. I would, 
however, confidently challenge any ex- 
perienced motorist on an_ unbiassed 
opinion as to sheer value for money in the 
case of the Dort. It is obviously not a 
luxury car, but as a utility vehicle pure 
and simple it has, I think, a very big 
claim on the owner driver of to-day, to 
whom simplicity of management and 
economy of running are deciding factors. 
This is the basis on which the Dort is 
produced by the Dort Motor Car Com- 
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pany, of Flint, Michigan, U.S.A., and in 
this country such a design, however one 
may desire the mere refinement of motor- 
ing, makes a particularly strong appeal 
just now. The specification of the Dort 
is more or less conventional to this type 
of car, but the chassis reveals many 
points to which exceptionally careful at- 
tention has been devoted, and which all 
make for efficient service and durability. 

The Dort engine is of the four-cylinder 
type, cast en bloc, the cylinder head being 
detachable. The valves are all on the 
right side of the engine. Cooling is by 
the thermo-syphon system; lubrication by 
plunger pump to oil troughs from which 
dippers on the big ends maintain constant 
lubrication of the interior of the engine 
by splash. A very efficient carburettor is 
standardised. Ignition, I am glad to say, 
is by high tension magneto, the American- 
Bosch being the instrument standard- 
ised. The clutch is of the leather faced 
cone type, and the gear box, providing 
three speeds forward and reverse, is 
mounted in unit with the engine and con- 
trolled by a central lever. The well de- 
signed rear axle is of the three-quarter 
floating type, a spiral bevel gear trans- 
mitting the power from the propellor 
shaft. Suspension is by _ semi-elliptic 
springs in front and canti-lever springs at 
the rear. The foot brake, usually re- 
garded on this type of car as the one 
generally used under running conditions, 
is of the external contracting type, the 
‘“ emergency ’’ handbrake being internal 
expanding, and both operating on 12 inch 
drums mounted on the rear wheels. Petrol 
is carried in an eleven gallon tank at the 
rear of the chassis, from which the car- 
burettor is fed by a Stewart vacuum tank 
mounted under the bonnet. The Dort 
chassis is of pressed steel, and is nar- 
rowed in front to provide a particularly 
short turning radius. The Dort is, of 
course, completely equipped electrically. 
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The engine starter is the American-Bosch 
model with Bendix drive engaging with 
the flywheel. It takes its power from a 
U.S.L. storage battery, which, with the 
lighting system throughout the car, de- 
rives its energy from an American-Bosch 
gear driven dynamo. An ammeter and 
the necessary switches are mounted on a 
neat instrument board on the dash. 

The Dort is sold either as a two-seater 
or a four-seater. In both cars the body 
work is particularly pleasing for a vehicle 
of this type. All the details are well 
thought out for the convenience of the 
owner driver, and such equipment as the 
hood and side curtains, which transform 
the Dort practically into a closed car, is 
soundly designed and easily managed. 
Normally the Dort car, in both models, 
is fitted with wheels of the artillery type 
having demountable rims, but detachable 
wire wheels can be fitted at an extra cost. 
The standard colour for the Dort car is a 
medium green with black moulding. 

As I have already implied, my experi- 
ence of the Dort on the road is now fairly 
Having, driven it over 


comprehensive. 
most classes of country, I have, making 
the allowances as to refinement inevitable 
with this class of car, found it particu- 


larly pleasing. As a top gear performer 
the Dort is, I should say, quite excep- 
tional for a four-cylinder car. The use 
of the second speed is very seldom neces- 
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sary on ordinary touring roads, and it 
has to be a very bad hill indeed to necessi- 
tate a Dort driver dropping down to the 
first gear. The steering and brake action 
are quite good, a very easy adjustment 
being provided for the latter. The fore- 
going qualifications make the Dort par- 
ticularly easy to drive in traffic, where its 
smooth pulling on top gear at remarkably 
low speeds is most noticeable. While the 
Dort is not designed as a speed car, it 
will comfortably maintain a very good 
average in the open country, and the 
cooling and lubrication are quite efficient. 
The moral of this story is, perhaps, that 
the Dort selis in this country with a four- 
seater body and fully equipped, for £395. 
At such a figure it is, as I have suggested, 
excellent value as cars go to-day. A 
common objection frequently voiced when 
one mentions an American car is that it 
is often practically impossible to obtain 
any spare parts that may be necessary in 
this country. This, | am assured, is not 
so in the case of the Dort, a complete 
stock always being maintained by the 
London agents, Messrs. Whiting, Ltd., 
334-340, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
This old-established firm is, incidentally, 
particularly confident as to the future of 
the Dort in England, and readers who 
may be interested in the car will, I am 
sure, be fully satisfied with the manner 
in which their enquiries are dealt with. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE COMBINATION. 

The photograph on page 148 depicts a 
car exhibited at the Olympia Exhibition 
last month by Messrs. Mann, Egerton & 
Co. It is of a type particularly likely to 
interest a good many readers just now, 
and may be taken as an example of the 
efficiency, comfort and elegance which 
are combined in the modern high class 
British touring chassis when fitted with 
best quality British coachwork. The 
chassis, as will be readily recognised, is 
the 29.5 h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley, and it 
is mounted in this instance with a Pull- 
man limousine body built by Messrs. 
Mann Egerton. Certainly one of the 
most elegant cars in the Show, this 
vehicle commended itself to many who 
require a full sized car at a not extrava- 
gant cost. Mann Egerton coachwork on 
Armstrong-Siddeley chassis is, indeed, 
becoming a noticably popular combina- 
tion. The number of distinguished 
owners of Armstrong-Siddeley  six-cy- 
linder cars is also remarkable. The most 


prominent is H.R.H. The Duke of York, 


who for some time past has been the sat- 
isfied possessor of two of the 30 h.p. 
models. A car with a body designed 
by the Duke himself to meet his own re- 
quirements, and exhibited at the Olympia 
Show naturally attracted much atten- 
tion. Another member of the royal family 
H.R.H. Prince Henry has, I understand, 
placed with Messrs. Armstrong-Siddeley 
Motors, Limited, an order for one of their 
new models. This is an 18 h.p. six- 
cylinder with saloon body, of which a re- 
plica was also shown at Olympia. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 3.: 
Major STENSON Cooke, A.J.A.E. 

If ever a history of British motoring 
comes to be written, the name of Stenson 
Cooke may figure very largely in it. The 
success of the Automobile Association and 
the services it has rendered to thousands 
of motorists are more than remarkable, 
and much of its accomplishment is in- 
separably associated with its Secretary. 
Major Stenson Cooke was born in 
London in 1874. After receiving his 
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education in Yorkshire, he had fourteen 
years commercial experience before be- 
coming Secretary of the A.A. in 1905. 
From that date onwards the record of the 
A.A. is a_ positive romance. When 
Stenson Cooke assumed the Secretary- 
ship, the Association had a membership 
of about go and a bank balance of less 
than £100. The prospects of the new 
organisation and of its secretary in those 
days were decidedly nebulous. But two 
years of hard work by a little company of 
sportsmen—the indefatigable Stenson and 
a small but loyal staff, in the office and 
on the road—were sufficient to firmly 
establish the A.A. in the eyes of motor- 
ists, and thence onwards it has pro- 
gressed from victory to victory. The 
apparent overlapping of effort by the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, now the Royal Automobile Club, 
the Motor Union and the Automobile As- 
sociation was soon justified by the new 
association undertaking work not then 
covered by the older bodies. One of the 
principal objects for the establishment of 
the A.A. was ,to combat the malignant 
police persecution then rife. Later it or- 
ganised its extensive system for looking 
after its members on the road by means 
of scout patrols, and this, of course, is 
to-day the chief plank in its platform. 
Five years after its commencement the 
A.A. amalgamated with the M.U. and 
since then it has grown consistently to 
its present great membership. In Feb- 
ruary, 1920, it reached the hundred 
thousand mark, and to-day the member- 
ship is claimed to be 160,000, with an 
annual income of nearly a quarter of a 
million, 

The great success which the A.A. has 
attained must be largely attributed to the 
man who has been its Secretary since its 
inception. He has been helped in recent 
years, of course, by a large staff, and one 
of the most satisfactory things about 
Stenson Cooke is the absolute devotion 
and enthusiasm which he inspires in his 
subordinates. A man of wonderful or- 
ganising ability, he has seen the A.A. 
grow from a tiny organisation in one 
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room in Fleet Street to a great institu- 
tion with large London headquarters and 
twenty provincial offices. Much of his 
success can I think, be attributed to his 
journalistic instinct and ability. From 
the eariiest days of the Association he has 
recognised the great value of publicity, 
and certainly, with the assistance of his 
colleagues directly concerned with pub- 
licity duties, has been very fortunate in 
inspiring a wide interest and support 
among the lay newspapers and motoring 
journals. 


MAJOR STENSON 


The Major’s great hobby, as well as 
his life’s work, is the A.A. He is, how- 
ever, a keen and active sportsman, and 
in this direction his great speciality is 
fencing. He has wielded the foil and the 
sabre for over a quarter of a century, and 
is recognised to-day as one of the premier 


swordsmen of Great Britain. Scoring 
his first success in 1895 when he entered 
the open competition at the Orion Gym- 
nasium, he in turn defeated F. H. 
Maugham, Inns of Court School of Arms, 
by 5 points to 1, and W. P. Gate, L.R.B. 
School of Arms, by 5 points to 3. This 
brought him to the Final, when he met 
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W. Lloyd Poundall, S. James’s A.C., 
whom he beat with comparative ease, his 
score being 5 points to 1. In 1896 and 
1897 he won conspicuous success at the 
Royal Military Tournaments both with 
sabres and foils, and in the latter year 
beat Capt. Edgeworth-Johnstone, who, in 
the two previous years had won the Chal- 
lenge Cup with the sabres. He fought 
annually at Royal Military Tournaments 
and was always a prize winner up to 1902, 
when he won a First and a Challenge Cup 
for foils. From this time up to 1912 


COOKE, A.I1.A.E. 


business prevented Major Cooke from 
pursuing his hobby. He was a member 
ot the International Team of the United 
Kingdom selected to take part in the 
Olympia Games. In 1914 he fought and 
won for the fourth time to the Final Pool 
of the Amateur Championship. During 
the war period Major Cooke was natur- 
ally engaged in more serious conflict than 
fencing competitions, but on returning to 
civil life after the Armistice he went into 
training and immediately won the second 
prize in the Service Championship at the 
Royal Navy, Army and Air Force Tourna- 
ment. 
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MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS. 


THE 1922 T.T. 


It now appears unlikely that the 1922 
Motorcycle Tourist Trophy Races will 
next year be held in Belgium, as was fore- 
shadowed in the September BADMINTON. 
At a meeting of the General Committee 
of the Auto-Cycle Union held in Leicester 
recently, the recommendation of the Com- 
petitions Committee to accept the invita- 
tion to hold the races in Belgium was 
vetoed, and it was decided, subject to 
certain guarantees being given by the 
Manx authorities, to hold the Races for 


THE NEW 8-H.P. OVERHEAD-VALVE F.N. 
ENGINE. 


1922 in the Isle of Man. While the ad- 
vantages of transferring the T.T. course 
to Belgium, to which I have already re- 
ferred, were fully considered, there was 
a considerable weight of opinion that it 
was not desirable to take this essentially 
British event to a foreign country. Be- 
yond this, some prominent members of 
the British motor-cycle industry who have 
seats upon the Committee expressed the 
view that the Isle of Man course was by 
no means ‘‘ played out ’’ as had been 
suggested, and that both from the trade 
and public points of view, it was desirable 
to hold the T.T. in the Isle of Man for 
some years to come if the conditions there 
were satisfactory. These experts sug- 


gested that over a strange course the 
Races would not have the educational 
value that was associated with them in 
the Isle of Man; where practically all the 
designers and drivers of the competing 
machines are familiar with the course, 
and are accordingly enabled to use their 
best efforts to make their machines per- 
form better upon it each year. The idea 
that the Manx course has now become 
dangerous to the riders of machines in 
the Senior classes found very little sup- 
port among the trade representatives. 
Beyond this, several prominent members 
of the Committee who are known to speak 
more from the aspect of the ordinary 
motor-cycle buyer, urged that if it were 
true that the larger machines were more 
uncontrollable than those in the Junior 
Race there was a direct reason for keep- 
ing the Race in the Isle of Man, in order 
that improvements might be effected in 
the large machines in the directions re- 
quired. Thus, on the matter being put 
to the vote there was a decided balance 
of opinion in favour of retaining the T.T. 
in the Isle of Man for 1922. As to the 
difficulties that have arisen from the vari- 
ous vexatious restrictions and lack of co- 
operation manifested by certain Manx 
authorities, it was agreed by the entire 
Committee that these were very real, and 
that some definite guarantee of their re- 
moval should be given by the Island 
people before it was finally decided to 
take the Races there next year. Repre- 
sentatives of the Island gave their definite 
assurances that every consideration would 
be given to the representations of the 
Auto-Cycle Union, and we understand 
that at the present time these are being 
considered by the Tynwald and the House 
of Keys, the Manx legislative bodies. 


MANY INTERESTS. 


The keen motor cyclist of to-day has 
plenty to interest him, both in retrospect 
and prospect. The past season has been 
a most successful one from all points of 
view. A summer of exceptional favour 
has made long tours and week-end jaunts 
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a delight to many of my readers, while 
those interested in the organised sporting 
side of the movement have had the ad- 
vantage of a constant programme of road 
and track events. From the principal 
road competition, the A.-C.U. Six Days’ 
Trial, down to the most humble club 
event an air of success and good sports- 
manship has pervaded every contest. 
There have, unfortunately been one or 
two serious accidents in speed trials and 
hill-climbs, but generally speaking road 
sport has been very free from untoward 
happenings. The representative track 
racing concern, the British Motor-cycle 
Racing Club, has had a long and ex- 
tremely successful season at Brooklands, 
its concluding meeting held on the Track 
so late as Saturday, November 5th, being 
one of the best attended and most inter- 
esting of the season. The Tourist Trophy 
Races, held in the Isle of Man on June 
14th and 16th, proved most interesting 
and informative, and were fully dealt with 
in these pages at the time. 

The prospects for next season, both for 
the ordinary pleasure rider and the com- 
petition enthusiast are decidedly happy. 
The great Motor-cycle Exhibition at 
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Olympia, London, which opens as this 
number is in the press, will undoubtedly 
provide a, good impetus in enthusiasm for 
the winter and next season. Many in- 
teresting new machines and_ technical 
developments are promised for the Show, 
and from what I have seen of these in 
preparation I am confident that visitors 
to Olympia will this year find plenty to 
justify a careful examination of the ex- 
hibits. Just as one instance of important 
developments in well known machines, I 
may mention that the F.N. motor-cycle, 
both in the four-cylinder and light weight 
models will be produced with an overhead 
valve engine. I reproduce on page 150 
a photograph of one of the advance models 
of the new four-cylinder overhead valve 
engine, which I think will prove gener- 
ally interesting. This picture shows a 
section of the crank case removed in order 
that the liberal dimensions of the two 
bearing crankshaft and big ends may be 
seen. The oil scoops on the bottom of 
the big ends may also be observed. The 
vertical tappets for operating the over- 
head inlet valves can be removed in a few 
seconds merely by lifting them up against 
the spring of the valve, adjustment of the 
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MOTOR CAR 


An Actual Experience. 


Come for a day’s fishing! What 
thoughts these few words conjure up in 
the mind of a keen angler. Not long 
ago I was asked to come for a day’s 
fishing on a favourite water. Needless 
to say I accepted, but that was as far 
as it got. The car I was running at 
that time was a dud and on the ap- 
pointed day it let me down. You as 
an angler can best picture my feelings. 
I have scrapped that car, and I now 
run a DODGE BROTHERS Motor Car 
which gets me there and back with 
absolute reliability and comfort. I just 
press the starter pedal and the motor 
jumps into life. Hot or cold, wet or 
fine. my DODGE BROTHERS Car is 
always ready. Let me give you a day’s 
fishing and a run in my car. 
An Angler. 


TOURING CAR, £465 


WITH COMPLETE EQUIPMENT. 


THE BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE Co., Ltd., 
19 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams—‘ Racegood,Wesdec, Londcn ” 
Telephone—Langhan: 2936 (4 lines) 
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tappets being provided for. The inlet 
valves are in cages, and are placed in the 
centre of the cylinder heads. The glass 
window in the sump to inditate the oil 
level may also be observed. The F.N. 
motor-cycle has always maintained unique 
design on car principles, and | have no 
doubt that before introducing the new 
overhead valve models to British motor- 
cyclists Messrs. F.N. (England) Ltd., be- 
came very confident that they had a good 
thing and a real advance on their already 
excellent designs. 1 shall hope to report 
in these pages upon a trial of the new 
F.N. models, as well as upon other 1921 
Show introductions in due course. 


A Drop IN PRICES. 


It only seems the other day since I had 
to reply in answer to many inquiries that 
there seemed no prospect of a reduction 
in motor car prices for a long time to 
come. This was, as a matter of fact, 
about a year ago, and now a very dif- 
ferent tale can be told. At the Olympia 
and White City motor exhibitions in 
November last the first practical indica- 
tion was given of a coming fall in the 
first cost of representative cars. Even 
at the Show there were not many cars 
actually priced at lower figures than dur- 
ing the previous twelve months, but by 
the general tendency of things at that 
time, and casting one’s eye a little ahead, 
one could see that there would have to be 
substantial reductions before the average 
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touring car would again command a 
ready sale in this country. At that time 
everyone appreciated the extreme diff- 
culty of manufacturers in reducing the 
cost of production, and even to-day the 
situation in this respect has not been very 
greatly relieved. But a combination of 
circumstances, not the least of which is 
the slump in buying during the past few 
months, has inspired the trade to an- 
nounce some big reductions during the 
past month or so. Many well-known 
large cars have dropped some hundreds 
in price, while the smaller vehicles now 
show a reduction that is even more sub- 
stantial in comparison. 

To instance just a few cases, one may 
mention that the Rolls-Royce chassis has 
been reduced from £2,100 to £1,850. 
This reduction, Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., 
point out, is the direct result of a drop in 
manufacturing costs of which they are 
desirous of their customers having the 
benefit. Although to purchasers of the 
Rolls-Royce car first cost is not usually 
the chief consideration, I have no doubt 
that a drop of £250 in the chassis price 
will influence sales quite considerably. 
To those in a position to give the price 
asked, the Rolls-Royce is, of course, a 
cheap car. There is probably no other 
make of car in existence which costs so 
little for actual repairs as does the Rolls- 
Royce, and the excellence of its engine 
and transmission system reduces ordinary 
running costs considerably below what a 


HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 
:: OR PACK AND SADDLE © :: 


‘We are prepared to contract for hunting or 
fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 
launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 
British Columbia. 


All information willingly supplied free of 

charge. 

THE SPORTSMEN’S AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. 
305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. 


References required and furnished 


Out of the cold 


into a— 


Mustard Bath 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tab'e-spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD, or the contents of a 
carton of specially prepared BATH 
MUSTARD. 


— 
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good many motorists suppose. On the 
other end of the scale one finds the Ford, 
in which a_ reduction of £50 has 
been effected; its present price in this 
recently been effected; its present price 
in this country being £220. Other 
well-known cars, both of British and 
foreign origin, now show substantial re- 
ductions. The standard Buick chassis, 
for instance, has been reduced from £610 
to £545, and the five-seater touring car 
of this make is now £765 instead of 
£890. A reduction of £100 is announced 
in the case of the Biscoe, which is now 
4495, and the Overland has been re- 
duced by a similar amount. The little 
11.3 h.p. Bugatti has always stood as a 
light car of high quality, extreme speed, 
and consequently somewhat exalted price, 
but this, too, now shows a considerable 
drop. The 1921 Bugatti chassis com- 


plete with spare R.W. wheel, C.A.V. 
lighting dynamo and lamps is now selling 
at £650 instead of £735 as recently; the 
price complete with two-seater or three- 
seater body being £750. 


Among the 
big Americans a notable reduction is that 
of the 6-cylinder Nash, which, fitted with 
a five-seater open touring body and com- 
plete with electric lighting and starting, 
speedometer, clock and other accessories, 
has been reduced from £650 to £595. 
At this price it should certainly make a 
strong appeal to those who favour the 
big American type of car, especially as 
deferred payments can, if necessary, be 


F355 


arranged by the British representatives, 
Messrs. Chas. Jarrott & Letts, Ltd. 
Daimlers, it may be remembered, were 
among the first of the leading British 
cars to be reduced in price, and the new 
20 h.p. Daimler chassis just introduced 
and selling at £700 should soon become 
very popular. The reduced price of the 
16 h.p. 4-cylinder Sunbeam chassis is 
now £800, while the complete Sunbeam 
open five-seater touring car in this model 
sells, fully equipped, for £990. The 24 
h.p. Sunbeam chassis with short wheel 
base now sells at £1,100, and with long 
wheel base at £1,125. The five-seater 
open touring car and the four-seater with 
semi-sporting body on this chassis are 
each £1,350, while the revised price of 
the 24 h.p. landaulette is £1,675. 

Other instances of substantial reduc- 
tions can be quoted, but these are suffi- 
cient to indicate the all-round tendency 
towards lower prices in the various types 
of cars. It may be added that while the 
drop in the price of motor cycles is not 
quite so general, the tendency towards 
reduction is certainly very evident, and it 
is most probable that the days of the 
luxurious side-car outfit priced at upwards 
of £200 are numbered. These price re- 
ductions are, of course, all to the good of 
motoring generally, and it is to be hoped 
that for the next summer season, at any 
rate, prices generally may have reverted 
to pre-war standard. 


SPORTS DIARY FOR DECEMBER 


Dec. 1.—Coursinc : Southern Counties (& 2), 
Hockwold (& 2). AssocIATION FOOTBALL: 
Middlesex v. Essex, Cambridge v. F.A. XI. 

Dec. 2.—Racinc: Kempton Park. Coursinc: 
Newmarket (& 3), Willington. 

Dec. 3.—Racinc: Kempton Park. 
Rugby Union Trial Game Manchester. 

Dec. 5.—Racinc : Leicester. 

Dec. 6.—Racinc : Leicester. 

Dec. 7.—Racinc : Gatwick. Coursinc : Hadden 
and Chatsworth, Isle of Thanet. RucGpy 
Union: Surrey v. Middlesex. | NORTHERN 
Union: Yorskhire v. Australians. 

Dec. 8.—Racinc: Gatwick. Association Foot- 
BALL: Norfolk v. Suffolk, Yarmouth. 


Dec. 9.—Racinc : Sandown, Haydock Park. 
Dec. 10.—Racinc : Sandown, Haydock Park. 


Dec. 12.—Racinc:  Plumpton, Nottingham. 
AssociaTION FootsaLL, Oxford v. Cambridge, 
at Stamford Bridge. 


Dec. 13.—Racine: Nottingham. 
Dec. 14.—Racinc: Windsor. Coursinc: Sus- 


sex County. NortTHERN Union: Lancashire v. 
Australasians. 


English 


Dec. 15.—Racinc : Windsor, Navan. Coursinc : 


Sussex County, Huntingdon. ASSOCIATION 


Kent v. Middlesex. 
Dec. 16.—Racinc : Lingfield. 


Dec. 17.—Racinc: Lingfield. Encuis: 
TRIAL, Bristol. 


Dec. 19.—Racinc: Derby. 
Dec. 20.—Racine: Derby. 


Dec. 21.—Racinc: Hurst 
Isle fo Thanet. 


Park. COURSING: 


Dec. 22.—Racinc: Hurst Park. 


Dec. 26.—Racinc: Limerick, Sedgfield, Kemp- 
ton, Wolverhampton, Leopardstown. Cours- 
ING: Isle of Ely, Beccles. 


Dec. 27.—Racinc: Kempton, 
Leopardstown. 


Dec. 28.—RacineG : Folkestone. 


Dec. 29.—Racinc: Folkestone. 
Bodrhyddan. 


Dec. 30.—Racinc : Newbury. 
Dec. 31.—Racinc : Newbury. 


Wolverhampton, 


COuRSING : 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Boxinc.—Carpentier v. Cook, in London, 


Dec. 2. 


FooTBaLL.—Association Internationals: Wales 
v. England (Amateur), Jan. 21; Wales v. 
Scotland, Feb. 4; France v. England, Feb. 28; 
Scotland v. Ireland, March 4; England v. Wales, 
March 13; Ireland v. Wales, April 1; England v. 
Scotland, April 8; Ireland v. France, April 17; 
English Cup Final, April 29. Amateur Cup 
Final, April 1. 


Rucpy UNION’ INTERNATIONALS.—France_ v. 
Scotland, Paris, Jan. 2; Wales v. England, Car- 
diff, Jan. 21; Scatland v. Wales, Inverleith, Feb. 
4; Ireland v. Engiand, Dublin, Feb. 11; Scot- 
land v. Ireland, Edinburgh, Feb. 25; England v. 
France, Twickenham, Feb. 25; Wales v. Ireland, 
Swansea, March 11; England v. Scotland, 
Twickenham, March 18; France v. Wales, Paris, 
March 23; Ireland v. France, Dublin, April 8. 


Coursinc.—Waterloo Cup Meeting, Altcar, 
Feb. 15, 16 and 17. 


Horse SuHows.—Aldershot Command, Stan- 
hope Lenes, June 27, 28 and 29. 


| 


* Chief London Branches: TV) PL Chief London Branches: § 

182 REGENT ST., W. 1 182 REGENT ST., 

112-118 EDGWARE RD. | ; ge) 112-118 EDGWARE RD. 
W. 2 
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| OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE, COUNTRY 
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B.S.A 12 


Hammerless Shot Guns 
Ideal Xmas Gifts. 


The B.S.A. Shot Gun is far and away the best 
and strongest gun at its price ever offered. It 
is made in the great, well-equipped B.S.A. fac- 
tories and carries the full B.S.A. guarantee. 
B.S.A. STANDARD PATTERN Imagine this B.S.A. gun with perfect balance, 
$11 11 0 tremendously strong action and barrels, fine 
° ° crisp trigger pulls and sweet-working mechanism 

for 11 guineas ! 
B.S.A. EJECTOR PATTERN The Ejector pattern is a very high-class gun in 
£25. 0. ) which cost of manufacture has been concentrated 
on essentials rather than on costly and_ useless 

decoration. 
Illustrated folder, post free. 


B.S.A.GUNS, LTD. 


BIRMINGHAM : : ENGLAND 


Proprictors: The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., 


‘A for Admiral’ 


ELL, there aren't 
many ports in this 
little old world that 

| haven't dropped anchor in 
in my time, but I have 
never found anything in 


any of them to beat a 
Ma pipe of PLAYER'S.” 


2 
Player’s Navy Cut 
TOBACCO and CIGARETTE 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.”’ 


May be obtained from all Tobacconists and 
Stores in the original Packets and Tins. 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacev Uo. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


7, \ 4, 
B.S.A, EJECTOR SHOT GUN. 
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On a cold and frosty 
morning 


there is nothing more exhilarating than a spin 
on a swift, comfortable and reliable automobile 


These very essential qualities will be found in 


THE 1922 


TOURING CAR 
Model - de - luxe 


WITH BRITISH COACHWORK Sol! 


New Overland Models include: 
TOURING CAR, Model-de-luxe ; £440 


TWO SEATER, Model-de-luxe, with 
Double Dickey - £420 


THREE-QUARTER LANDAULETTE £595 


Prospective purchasers of an Economical Car should apply for particulars 
of the above and also of the 


STANDARD MODEL FIVE-SEATER - - £375 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LIMITED, 


British Factory and Sales Dept., Heaton Chapel, Manchester 
Showrooms -_ 151-3 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


TWO SEATER, Model-de-luxe, with Double Dickey. 
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MOKING-PLEASURE most 
surely depends on quality, not 
quantity. Be intelligently gourmet, 
not grossly gourmand. 
Economise, if you will, on quantity, 
but not on quality. 


Recognise that quality is not an easy 
accident, but a product of fine skill 
working on exquisite material. Give 
yourself the satisfaction of a careful 
test-by-taste of a superb achievement 
of the blender’s art. 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


Appearance and Confidence 


‘* Clothes make a man ”’ is an idiom with a great deal of truth in 
it. The well-dressed man always has that comfortable, confident 
feeling which is the very salt of life, and which he can never 
realise in a suit of inferior quality. 


We have always made a close study of the details which tend to 
give a suit that well-tailored appearance that is so much desired 
but seldom obtained. 


Cut and made by experts our productions stand for all that is best 
in style, quality and durability. The man who demands the best 
and is at present dissatisfied should lose no time in getting acquainted 
with us at 51, Conduit Street, W. 


Best Workmanship. 


TUDDs MILLINGTON 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS 


51.CONDUIT STREET. BOND STREEI.W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. WC. 


Revised prices. 
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DON’T TAKE RISKS—USE THE 
CLEMAK 
STROPPER SHAVING BRUSH 


is My Instantly sharpens 
Gillette Blades 
q 


ia 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor. No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the IA” 
does the rest solutely reliable and - 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented, Sterilized by a 


Long life for Blades |S" 


Get one to-day; it will pay for itself over Q— 
and over again in blades saved. - GUARANTEED 


Post Free. | FREE FROM SUPER BRUSHES 
7D 
If, after trial, you wish to ANTHRAX. 5/ 6, = 7/6, 15/- 
return the “‘GALLIA,”” send it back Pp 
and we will refund the money. ——— ; BRITISH MAKE 
56. don, aff. | Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK” Brush. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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1s. 6d. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 
All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 

London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 
inch 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS, and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 
The Aristocrat of tweed for all Sports Wear 
Patterns on request staling sh ide required 
S. A. NEWALL & Sons, Dept.B.M. Stornoway, Scotland, 
State Shade desired. 


MAKES LEATHER LAST, 
Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 
Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 
22 Exhibition highest awards. 
Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5!-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the 


Dales 


GOLD MEDAL 


Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


MISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 

Established 1900, A panied Throughout 
EGYPT, ALGERIA, ITALY, SICILY. TYROL, 
SPAIN, GREECE, FRANCE, AUSTRIA, ETC. 

Inclusive Terms. 

Full Partieulars From: MISS N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 

159, Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, $.E.19 

ENGLISH HAND-MADE LACE of all Kinds 

Collars, Handkies, Tea-Cloths, 

Edgings, Motifs, D’oyleys, Yard 

Laces and Insertions, etc. Hand- 

sewn Lingerie and Blouses of 

beautiful design & workmanship. 


Illustrations free. 
Mrs. Armstrong’s Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks. 


Amateur Photographers 


MARTIN DEVELOPS AND PRINTS 


your V.P.K.and 2 Brownie Spools for 1/- 
Lists Free. Wanted small Kodaks. 


‘Dept. J.) MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON; 


Rare Books.—Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsle 
1912, 15s.;  Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., illu 
£10 10s. Od.; Farmer’s Merry Songs and Ballads, printg 
for subscribers only, 5 vols., £10 10s. Od., 1897. John Milf 
The Sportsman’s Library, 1845, £2 2s. Od. The Queer 
Hounds and Stag Hunting Recollections, by Lord Ribblé 
dale, 1897, £2 2s. Od.; another Large Paper copy, only 1 
done, £3 15s. Od.; Grantley Berkeley’s Reminiscences of 
Huntsman, 1897, 25s.; Carnegie’s An American Four-in-Ha 
in Britain, 1883, 25s.; Underhill’s Driving for Pleasure, 18§ 
25s.; Chapman’s Wild Spain, 1893, £3 10s. 

Morland, by Sir Walter Gilby, 1907, 2ls.; 
Decameron, Edition de Luxe, coloured plates, 25s.; Sela 
Works of Guy de Maupassant, 8 vols., cloth, £2 2s.; Smollet 
Works, 7 vols , 25s.; Powell’s Pig Sticking, 1889, £3 3s. Oc 
Across Country by Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, 
Edition, 25s.; A Loose Rein by Wanderer, illustrated by 
Bowers, Ist Edition, 25s.; Daniel’s Rural Sports, fine plates, 
vols., full calf, 1807, £4 10s. 0d.; Garnie’s Golfers Manu 
1857, £3 10s. Od.; Reminiscences of Old Bruntsfield Links Gq 
1902, 25s.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, viz. : 

Cross, Sponges’ Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, 
Ringlets, Hawbuck Grange, Mr. Romford’s 
coloured plates by John 

Points of the Horse. By M 

Fourth Edition, 30s. BA 

John Bright Steet, Birmingham. Wanted—Hobson’s Chine 
Porcelain, 2 vols.; Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
vols., £10 each offered. 


Club, 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S Timmis, D.S. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen ch 
ters dealing with every phase of the aoa Numera 
hotographs of famous horses. Postage 6d., 15s. _ Publishe 
Foreier Groom & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congenial and intellectual friendhip are obtainable throu 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a select introducta 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. KF 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BJ 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped address 
envelope. 


STAMMERING.—You can be quickly cured of Stammeri 
by my simple private home method. Cure guaranteed. Bod 
let free. Tuos. Burton, 27a, The Square, St. Annes-on-S4 


DINARD—THE BRITTANY WINTER RESORT. REDUCE 
TARIFF ALL ? R. CRYSTAL HOTEL, Ist. 
HOTEL 4 


from 20 frs. ! 
Excellent Cuisine. Home-like comfort. 


Polo. Casino. 


WANTED. 


COPIES OF THE “BADMINTON MAGAZIN 
for January 1904 and April 1904 with colour 
plates of the Grosvenor Hunt. Write price require 
etc., THE PUBLISHER, 12, Salisbury Squa 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


WELCOME AIWAYS-KEEP IT HANDY. 


From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 22.—BRAZIL. 


lst Tourist: “There is a fine view for you!”’ 


2nd Tourist: “This is the view for me, Johnnie Walker. 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Daily Chronicle. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


COMPLETE stands unrivalled among 
NEWSPAPER London Newspapers for its 


complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 
-abreast of current events. 


THE WELL THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INFORMED is famous for its exclusive 


NEWSPAPER information in sporting cir- 


cles, its unrivalled selections 
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for Race Meetings and all 


topical events in the world 


of sport. 
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SEE 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INDISPENSABLE is indispensable to all who 


NEWSPAPER wish to follow closely the 
progress of Racing. Capt. 


Heath’s “‘ Beat the Book”’ 


Selections have achieved a 
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record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


IS 


THE DAILY REVIEW 
of the World. 
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STORY. MAGAZINE. 
XMAS “ 


[NCLUDES stories by the most famous 
Writers of the Day. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Contributes the first of a charming 
_ Series entitled 
“Luckv Wendover.” 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


is at her best in 
Grimm's Ghost.” 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


takes the Reader to the African 
Jungle in 
“Tne Story cf Gombi.” 


MAX PEMBERTON 


strikes a tragic note in 
“A Man on the Shore.” 


KEBLE HOWARD 
tells a delightful jest in 
“Will you Dine with Us?" 


Then the mos: wonderful story - once again 
reprinted—of Christmas by 


BRET HARTE, 


‘ How Santa Claus came to Simpson's 
Bar,” will be read and re-read round 
thousanas of firesides this festive season. 


LLOYDS 


STORY:MAGAZINE 


Has introduced to this country the most 
successful short story writer of America, 
and in ‘‘ For the Pictures” 


CHAS. E. VAN LOAN 


is at his best. JOSEPH SIMPSON has 
most happily illustrated it. 


The best shilling’s-worth of 
Fiction that can be bought. 


XMAS NUMBER 


Now on Sale 


GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY 


“a 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. EBCEPRIZE STOR’. 
H 
i | 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd.. © 
LONDON SHOWROOMS - 12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.L j 
MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS - - - 106, DEANSGATE. : 

177. The Vale. Acton. London. W. 3. 


Southern Service & Repair Works ~ - 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT 12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


SUNBEAM: SA 


COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT 
ENGIN 


Sunbeam Cars can also be obtained in the London District from Messrs. BARKER 
& Go. (Coachbuilders), LTD , 66-68 South Audley Street, W.1; Messrs. THE 
Car Mart, Ltp., 173 Piccadilly, W. and 297-9 Euston Road, N.W.1; and 
Messrs. WATKINS & DONCASTER, LTD., 85a Great Portland Stieet, W. 1. 


Herbert 


Printed tor th Proj rietors ans Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by 


Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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